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Tue late Sir Fowell Buxton’s confessions re- 
specting the utter failure of the proceedings of 
“The Friends of the African”’ did more credit to 
the candor of that gentleman than to the ability 
and discretion of the party of which he was the 
acknowledged head. In the year 1840 he frankly 
admitted that England, after having spent at their 
instigation, and under their guidance, upwards of 
15,000,000/7. in her efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade, after having thereby seriously compromised 
her friendly relations with the powers whose sub- 
jects were engaged in that nefarious traffic, and 
having consigned to a premature grave thousands 
of her bravest sons in the performance of their 
professional duties on the shores of Africa, had but 
succeeded in aggravating the sufferings of the un- 
happy beings whom she sought to relieve. 

It is not our purpose in the present paper ‘ to 
saturate the public mind with the horrors of the 
slave-trade.’’* We merely wish to lay before the 
self-elected champions of the negro a brief résumé 
of what they have effected on behalf of their wards, 
leaving to their own discernment, and to that of 
the puol:o, to decide whether it will not be better 
that the surt of imperium in imperio—the Exeter 
Hall influence which has up to the present day 
pervaded the colonial counsels in Downing street-— 
should cease ; that the duty of defending the weak 
and of redressing the oppressed should in future 
devolve on the governors, clergy, and other official 
servants of the colonies where such interference is 
required ; and that every individual sheltered under 
the British flag, be he white, brown, red, black, or 
copper-colored, should henceforward be permitted 
to lapse under the protection of practical govern- 
ment and common sense. 

In making this suggestion, we by no means de- 
sire that any philanthropic body, instituted for the 
amelioration of the physical or moral condition of 
mankind, should be thrown out of work at this in- 
clement season of the year. We could easily point 
out to them parishes in England where missionaries 
are quite as much wanted as in the most unenlight- 
ened group of the Cannibal Islands; we could 
show them, within two days’ post of London—(for 
we have had enough of the capital itself in a pre- 
ceding article)—-whole districts where ignorance 

* Buxton. 
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and oppression, and famine—ay, and pestilence— 
are as rife as amongst the rocks of Patagonia or in 
the delta of the Niger ; and if any there be amongst 
them (it may be deemed uncharitable to surmise it) 
who are stimulated in their career of benevolence 
rather by the thirst of fame than the pure love of 
humanity, we believe we may assure them that 
most people will honor them more for one personal 
effort made on behalf of distress abroad—or even 
at home—than for all the vicarious gallantry of 
which there have been from time to time such 
dazzling displays in the Strand. The most gener- 
ous disregard of other men’s lives and other men’s 
interests is a claim to celebrity which, we fear, 
will always be open to question. 

Before the slave-trade was declared illegal, the 
average mortality amongst the negroes during the 
middle passage was computed to be 9 per cent. 
Mr. Buxton admitted, in 1840, that the courses 
adopted by himself and his party had increased that 
ratio of deaths to 25 per cent. Slave speculators, 
in consequence of the augmented chances of pur- 
suit and capture, found it their interest to carry on 
their trade in sharper and flimsier craft, fast sailers, 
run up at little cost. They likewise considered it 
advantageous to crowd them to an incredible degree 
with slaves, in order that one rapid and fortunate 
passage might remunerate them amply for previous 
losses by mortality and confiscation.* But no one 
could describe the failure of all that had been at- 
tempted, with a view of putting down this traffic 
prior to 1840, more forcibly than Mr. Buxton has 
himself done :— 


‘* Millions of money and multitudes of lives have 
been sacrificed, and in return for all we have only 
the afflicting conviction that the slave-trade is as far 
as ever from being suppressed: nay, 1 am afraid 
that the fact is not to be disputed, that while we 
have thus been endeavoring to extinguish the traffic, 
it has actually doubled in amount.’’-—The Slave- 
Trade, p. 171. 


In the year 1791 the colony of Sierra Leone 
was established under the same auspices, a8 a nu- 
cleus whence the blessings of Christianity and agri- 
culture were to extend their ramifications over 
benighted Africa. Its motto was, ‘* The Bible and 
the Plough.”’ Officials of every grade were ex- 
ported fresh and fresh from England (for they died 
very rapidly) at the expense of the government. 
Clergymen, schoolmasters, and missionaries, sim- ‘ 
ple and enthusiastic men, were urged to resort 
thither in abundance by sleek and voluble agitators 
at home, who, saying nothing of the dangers they 


* The captures of the Jesus Maria, of 35 tons, (the size 
of a Cowes pilot-boat,) with 297 souls on beard—of the 
Si, of 89 tons, with 400 souls—of the Vincedora, of 16 tons. 
aad 71 souls—(Buzton)—attest too clearly the cause 
the increased proportion of deaths. 
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felt no call to share, announced the colony as a 
sort of moral model farm, whose success was al- 
ready guaranteed by the energy and piety of the 
powerful body that supported its interests in Eng- 
land 


The evidence given by Colonel H. D. Campbell, 
one of the few governors who had the good luck 
to return alive, by Dr. Madden, the government 
commissioner, who visited the colony in 1840, and 
by other witnesses before the parliamertary com- 
mittee of 1842, enables us to judge with much 
accuracy of the success with which the Friends of 
the African have discharged the important trust 
of which they have so confidently monopolized the 
duties, and which cost the mother country nearly 
100,000/. a year. Up to that date more than 
60,000 settlers had at various times been poured 
into Sierra Leone. These Africans, so prolific 
elsewhere, instead of multiplying, diminished in 
numbers—the actual population being estimated at 
40,000 ; of whom 80 were Europeans—of these 
bat six were women. White children born in the 
colony invariably died. Insurance offices charged 
an additional 25 per cent. on persons about to pro- 
ceed thither. Colonel Campbell, on reaching the 
seat of his government, which he had been in- 
structed was “a great annoyance to the colonial 
office, in consequence of the abuses and vile sys- 
tem there,’’ describes a social state which we be- 
lieve has not been equalled by that of any other 
tropical colony in the worst days of slavery. He 
found ‘‘ the colonial chaplain totally ignorant of the 
state of religion and education,’’ whilst Mahomedan 
missionaries were making such numerous proselytes 
that the white Christians thought fit to check the 
progress of that persuasion by destroying their 
mosques. The best British subjects were the 
Kroomen—a race of muscular, good-tempered, la- 
borious fellows—but stone-deaf in heathendom, 
ardent devil-worshippers, and, says the Rev. J. 
Schon, ‘‘ fearfully” addicted to polygamy. The 
liberated Africans, when turned loose in the colony, 
found themselves in such a destitute condition that 
Colonel Campbell, on subsequently visiting the in- 
terior, recognized many of his former subjects, who 
had returned into voluntary slavery in order to in- 
sure a subsistence. The children landed from 
slavers were apprenticed out to other negroes— 
‘as ufcivilized as the children they obtained’’— 
many of whom themselves had not been a year in 
the colony—and were carried off into the bush, 
where they lived in a state of nature. The young 
girls were intrusted to negro-women in the town, 
who grew rich on the wages of their prostitution. 
In the gaol Colonel Campbell found men, women, 
children, lunatics, debtors, tried and untried crim- 
inals, guilty and innocent, huddled together night 
and day, without distinction of sex, age, or crime.* 
He described the European population, small as it 
was, as most degraded and immoral ; and declared, 
**that what little had been done in civilizing the 


* Jacob Omnium’s ee of a Cuban harracoon is 


African population was to be attributed rather to 
the docile and imitative disposition of that race than 
to any efforts made on their behalf by Europeans.”’ 
Wages were from 3d. to 4d. a day, and but scanty 
employment was to be obtained even at that low rate. 
Capital was stated to be unknown in Sierra Leone. 
Money payments were rare—muskets, check-shirts, 
and ram having supplanted £.s. d. in the currency 
of the pattern colony. 

Its statistics, in a commercial point of view, 
were all in keeping. In the various florid descrip- 
tions put forward by its patrons, much stress was 
generally laid on the obvious truism that all the 
plants and fruits which are indigenous to a tropical 
country could be successfully cultivated there ; and 
as these vegetable productions are looked upon as 
rarities in our climate, and are only to be met with 
in the foreing-houses of the rich, these common- 
place statements tended to give an undue impor- 
tance to the settlement, in a commercial point of 
view, in the minds of the ignorant and the san- 
guine. In 1842, the industry, or rather indolence, 
of 40,000 settlers, all either agriculturists or idlers, 
raised produce for exportation to the value of 
45771.—something under 2s. 6d. per head per 
annum for each individual. Coffee to the amount 
of 20/. was exported in 1836: rum, tobacco, and 
sugar were amongst the imports. For fourteen 
years no progress had been made in production ; 
and this in a country whose advances in civilization 
were, according to the manifestos of the Strand, 
unimpeded by the avarice and cruelty of specula- 
tion, or the cold-blooded selfishness of trade— 
where the soil and climate were originally stated 
to be ‘‘ admirably suited for every species of tropi- 
cal cultivation,’’—and where labor was abundant 
at 4d. a-day. 

Such was the condition of Sierra Leone, estab- 
lished and conducted under the special surveillance 
of the friends of the African, after nearly half a 
century of their fostering care—such was ‘‘ the 
glimmer of civilization,’ which these doers of 
good by deputy had succeeded in shedding over 
the country of their adoption—such their practical 
adaptation of the Bible and the plough. Although 
it is a matter of surprise to us that these persons 
themselves were not utterly disheartened by the 
deadly failures of their experiments, it is a matter 
of far greater that the English nation was not dis- 
gusted and undeceived by their proved incapacity, 
and that a ministry and a people could be found 
willing to endure my longer such murderous 
child’s-play for men’s lives and fortunes. 

The expedition of Macgregor Laird up the 
Niger in 1836 had demonstrated that that river 
was navigable for smal] steamers to a considerable 
distance from its mouth. The Liverpool mer- 
chants with whom it had originated—persons of 
known capacity and humanity—were experienced 
in the trade and climate of the coast; moreover, 
the principal shareholder in that daring adventure 
accompanied and directed it himself. Their object 
was to ascertain the practicability of ascending the 





ss , if not surpassed, by the model prison of Free- 
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Niger in steamers, to verify the tales rife amongst 
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whe natives on the coast of the greater salubrity of 
the interior, and of the abundance of ivory, gold- 
dust, and indigo procurable there ; and to establish, 
if the scheme appeared on examination to afford 
promise of success, a trading settlement at the con- 
fluence of the Niger and the Tchadda. Lieutenant 
Allen, R. N., accompanied Mr. Laird as passen- 
ger, with a view of making a survey of the river ; 
but the enterprise received no aid or notice what- 
ever from the friends of the African or the English 
government. Its sad results are well known. 
The two steamers Quorra and Alburkah penetrated 
up the Niger as far as Rabbah; the mercantile 
part of the speculation wholly failed; and but 
eight men out of forty-eight—amongst whom 
Messrs. Laird and Oldfield, and Lieutenant Allen, 
were luckily included—survived to tell the tale. 

Yet when, in 1840, with such appalling experi- 
ence to deter him, Mr. Buxton, undismayed by the 
evil which he had already wrought, declared that 
he had hit upon a new remedy for the slave-trade 
—when, averting his eyes from the almost incredi- 
ble misery, idleness, and debauchery which per- 
vaded every corner of what had been formerly his 
pet land of promise, Sierra Leone, he issued, in 
the name of a ‘*‘ New Society for effecting the 
extinction of the slave-trade, and for promoting the 
civilization of Africa,’’ his proposals that similar 
establishments should be tried on a greater scale ; 
that efforts should be made to “‘ cultivate districts 
of Africa selected for that purpose, in order that 
her inhabitants might be convinced of the capabil- 
ities of her soil, and witness what wonders might 
be accomplished by their own labor, when set in 
motion by our capital and guided by our skill’’— 
( The remedy, p. 336)—when, in 1840, Mr. Bux- 
ton ventured on this new appeal, England, sensi- 
ble, practical England, responded eagerly to his 
invitation. Lord John Russell disdained to reflect 
on the fatal fatuity which had hitherto characterized 
the undertakings of this party : he did not stoop to 
consider the state of the pattern colony which had 
been specially committed to their charge; and 
again were the elders of Exeter Hall permitted to 
sport with the resources of the country and the 
lives of braver if not better men than themselves. 

Never did any previous expedition create such 
a sensation as that which was prepared in 1841 for 
the civilization of Africa—magnum opus! Ample 
funds were voted by parliament, in compliance 
with the wishes of the prime minister, for its outfit 
and maintenance ; three iron steamers were built 
expressly for the service ; the flower of the British 
navy volunteered for the grand undertaking—the 
officers attracted by the certainty of promotion and 
renown, the men by the prospect of danger and 
double pay. 

In vain did Macgregor Laird, Jamieson, and 
other such men, endeavor to expose the absurdity 
and the impolicy of the attempt; the injury which 
it would inflict upon the increasing legitimate 
commerce of Africa with England ; and the inevi- 
table mortality which awaited the unnecessarily 
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large white crews of the steamers thus dispatched 
up the Niger at the very season described by Mr. 
Buxton himself—(Slave Trade, p. 200)—as most 
fatal to human life. ‘Their remonstrances were 
unheeded as those of interested meddlers ; the little 
fleet crossed the Atlantic without accident; and 
having taken on board at Sierra Leone a sufficient 
number of Kroomen, on the 13th of August, 1841, 
the Amelia schooner and the Albert and Soudan 
steamers rolled in heavily over the bar of the Nun 
mouth of the Niger—were followed on the 15th by 
the Wilberforee—and began the journey ‘‘ so much 
dreaded by the people.’’—( Duncan.) 

One hundred and forty-five white men, and one 
hundred and fifty-eight blacks—thirty-three of 
whom were destined to be permanently located on 
a certain model farm, the materials of which were 
stowed in the hold of the Amelia—composed the 
crews of the devoted vessels, which were com- 
manded by Captains Trotter, Bird Allen, and W. 
Allen, R. N. Their objects appear to have been 
to penetrate up the river as far as Rabbah, 
“establishing new commercial relations with those 
African chiefs or powers within whose dominions 
the internal slave-trade of Africais carried on, and 
the external slave-trade supplied with its victims ; 
the bases of which conventions were to be—first, the 
abandonment and absolute prohibition of the sla»e- 
trade—and, secondly, the admission for consump- 
tion in this country, on favorable terms, of goods 
the produce and manufacture of the territories sub- 
ject to them.” —(Lord J. Russell’s Letter.) They 
were further to select a spot, “healthy, for 
Africa,”’ (Buxton,) on which to locate the thirty- 
three poor wretches who had been persuaded to 
remain and conduct the model farm which was 
“to promote cultivation, advance civilization, dif- 
fuse morality, and induce attention to a pure system 
of religion throughout that quarter of the globe.’ 
It is not easy to divine by what train of reasoning 
Mr. Buxton had persuaded Lord John Russell that 
the idolatrous, polygamic, and rum-bibbing homi- 
cides, whom he dignifies with the titles of ‘ the 
Sultans and Kings of Central Africa,”’ were likely 
to observe, any longer than was agreeable and 
profitable to them, treaties which Lord Palmerston 
had over and over again pronounced, and which it 
was notorious had proved, to be no better than 
waste paper when employed to restrain the princes 
of Christian Europe from the same detestable 
commerce. . 

The history of the business is a short one. The 
sources from which we shall condense our sketch 
of it are ‘‘ The Medical History of the Niger Ex- 
pedition,’’ by Dr. M’ William, and a brief account 
lately published in Bentley’s Miscellany, by Dun- 
can, the African traveller, who officiated as master- 
at-arms on board the Albert. On the 15th of 
August, two days after they entered the Nun, the 
river-fever struck its first victim. William Bach, 
the mathematical instrument maker, died. 

‘* By the 4th of September, sickness of a most 
malignant character broke out in the Albert, and 
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almost simultaneously in the other vessels, and 
abated not until the whole expedition was par- 
alyzed."’—M? William. 


On the 10th of September the four vessels 
reached the locality sagaciously pointed out for 
the establishment of the model farm. In ‘* The 
Remedy” (written after the results of Laird’s as- 
cent haa been published) these words were actually 
put forth :—‘* Where the confluence of the Tchadda 
with the Niger takes place is the spot to erect the 
capital of our great African establishments. A 
city built there, under the protecting wings of Great 
Britain, would ere long become the capital of Af- 
rica. Fifty millions of people, yea, even a greater 
number, would be dependent on it.’’ (p. 355.) This 
chosen scene had now been reached. On the 11th 
they commenced discharging their ‘‘ farm-house 
furniture, carts, ploughs, and harrows, and all 
sorts of farming implements.”” The place they 
selected had been a large town about two years 
before, but this had been destroyed by a hostile 
tribe, the Felatahs. The high rank grass cov- 
ered the streets, the ruins of the huts, and the 
gardens. At every step a reptile of some sort 
was trodden on. After remaining on this eligible 
site for two days, during which time they buried 
a man named Powell, they discovered that it was 
not as well calculated for their settlement as they 
at first supposed, and therefore, to their great mor- 
\ification, they were compelled to reémbark all 
their stores. One mile higher they again landed 
‘neir farming paraphernalia, including ‘* the famous 
}'yiuntoua tournament-tent as a temporary residence 
for the farmer and his servants.’’ But here again 
death began to make rapid strides :— 


** We lost,”’ says Mr. Duncan, “in the Albert 
alone 7 men in one week, and had 18 sick. We 
remained here until the 19th; during this period, 
men were falling ill almost every hour, consequently 
it was determined that all-the sick should be placed 
in one vessel, the Soudan, and sent down the river 
to Ascencion, although it was very clear that most 
of them would be consigned to the deep long ere 
they reached that place. The lamentable and aw- 
ful spectacle can scarcely be imagined, when on 
Sunday the 19th, all the sick, or at least those not 
expected to recover, from all three ships, were 
erammed'on board the Soudan, with very indiffer- 
ent accommodation, nearly all being on deck like 
cattle. 

“* We had still seven men sick, after sending four- 
teen on board the Soudan; out of 21 white men, 
the crew of the Soudan, 19 were dangerously ill. 
The sick from the three vessels amounted to 40, a 
great number out of 75 men. It was arranged for 
the Albert and Wilberforce to proceed up the river 
the following day, but unfortunately on the after- 
noon of the 19th and morning of the 20th a 
number of the remaining officers and men fell sick. 
In fact we had scarcely a sufficient number out of 
both vessels left to take one steamer up the river ; 
reas’: or it was arranged that the Wilberforce 
should follow the Soudan, and the Albert proceed 
up the river.” 


During the ascent from the mouth of the Nun 
to the model farm station, the King of Iddah, one 
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of the ** Sultans of Central Africa,’’ with whora 
anti-slavery treaties were to be concluded, was 
visited for that purpose by Capt. Trotter.* Ar- 
rangements had been previously made for drawing 
up the compact between his majesty and Queen 
Victoria ; all his ministers and judges were sum- 
moned to attend, as also the commissioners of the 
African Society and the officers of the ships com- 
posing the expedition. Suitable presents having 
been selected, the representatives of her majesty 
went ashore, and mounted six ponies belonging to 
his majesty. Mr. Duncan, master-at-arms of the 
Albert, attired as a full private of the Life Guards, 
to which regiment he had formerly belonged, and 
carrying a union-jack, headed the procession. 
They entered the ‘* imperial tent’’ by a hole about 
three and a half feet high, which the ex-life- 
gaardsman observes ‘‘ was very awkward for a 
man of six feet three inches, with cuirass and hel- 
met, particularly with a boarding-pike and flag at- 
tached to it.’’ Here they found the sultan squatted 
on a bench, looking very stern, surrounded by his 
court, and dressed ‘‘ much,”’ says Duncan, “ like 
the Guy Fawkes’ effigies in London on the fifth 
of November. He, however, readily accepted the 
presents—promised everything they asked, on con- 
dition that they should aid him in his squabbles 
with the neighboring kings and sultans of Central 
Africa—ceded a portion of his territory to his sis- 
ter the Queen of England—and was very anxious 
that Mr. Duncan should exchange his helmet for 
a damaged elephant’s tooth. His ministers evinced 
great delight at being presented with some red 
nightcaps, spectacles, and needles ; and darkness 
coming on before the completion of this interna- 
tiona] treaty—(only second in importance and util- 
ity to that whieh Lord John Russell has lately had 
the good fortune to conclude with the Republic of 
the Equator)—it was signed and sealed by the 
light of a bit of calabash saturated with palm-oil, 
blazing in a British frying-pan, which the King of 
Iddah was in the habit of using as a candelabrum. 
That monarch never spoke during the interview, 
but merely from time to time nodded his woolly 
head.t 

On such fool's errands as these were gallant 
men despatched to certain death, in the nineteenth 
century, by the friends of the African and the 
government of England. 

The Albert hurried on her desperate attempt to 
reach Rabbah. On the 22nd Capt. Bird Allen 
and Messrs. Fairholme and Webb, mates, sick- 
ened. On Sundays they lay at anchor all day, 
*‘doing nothing but attending divine service,’’— 


* Under the head of “ Facilities for making Treaties,” 
Mr. Buxton informed the public, on the authority of Gov 
ernor Rendall, that thirty-nine kings, including the Al- 
manez of Footah-Jallow and the Sultan of Woolli, had 
consented to abolish the slave-trade, in consideration of 
ee tyrone J of 300/., or about 7/. 13s. 10d. wf 

ae treaty made with the Attah of Iddah has been 
ratified by government, except that her declines 

any 
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and inhaling the miasma. On one Sunday, the 
23rd, says Dr. M’William, “‘the thermometer 
being at 92° in the coolest part of the ship, ser- 
vice was performed by Mr. Schon ; but what with 
death, with those that had left us at the conflu- 
ence, and those lying sick around us, the congre- 
gation s-emed reduced to a mere skeleton of what 
it had been.”’ A chief came alongside in the af- 
ternoon with three slaves in his canoe. He turned 
out to be the son of the potentate with whom the 
expedition had just concluded the anti-slavery trea- 
ty at Iddah—a prince who, during Oldfield’s visit 
to his region, had, on the occasion of his broth- 
ers death, ensured to the defunct the sincere grief 
of his family, by administering to his sixty widows 
a mortal dose, from the effects of which thirty- 
one died outright, and the twenty-nine who sur- 
vived were “ grievously griped ;’’ and who had, 
moreover, admitted having poisoned several of 
Laird’s people. To this murderous savage Capt. 
Trotter, surrounded by his dying comrades, in pur- 
suance of his instructions, gravely read, in what 
language we are left to guess, ‘‘ the laws relating 
to slave-dealing, and also his father’s treaty abol- 
ishing slavery forever in his dominions !”’ 

On the 3rd of October, being within two days’ 
journey of Rabbah, Capt. Trotter himself was 
assailed by fever. At that time there remained 
on board capable of doing duty, Dr. M’ William, 
Dr. Stanger, the geologist, Mr. Willie, mate, the 
sergeant, and one private of marines, one seaman, 
and a hospital-assistant. It was therefore decided 
that they should proceed no further. Dr. Stan- 
ger took charge of the engine, and Dr. M’Wil- 
liam of the ship, for the mate was compelled to 
give in that very evening, and all the engineers 
were either dead or helpless. Two invalids, in 
despair, cast themselves overboard—one perished. 
On the 8th, Dr. M’William observes, ‘*‘ Had we 
run aground with a falling river at that period, the 
certain consequences, under all circumstances, were 
but too dreadful to contemplate. At this time the 
anxiety of Dr. Stanger and myself for the safety 
of the vessel, and our mental anguish at seeing 
nearly all our shipmates in a helpless condition, 
cannot be expressed.”’ On the 9th this death-ship 
reached the confluence of the rivers where the 
Buxtonian metropolis of African civilization had 
been founded, and the Amelia schooner moored. 
On boarding her, the schoolmaster and the gar- 
dener were found in fever in their berths; and on 
shore, in the Eglintoun tournament-tent, the super- 
intendent lay in a dying state. These, and a few 
others, who were also sick, they took on board : 
‘* A great many of the colored people wished to 
return ; but as they had previously volunteered to 
stop there, they were not allowed to leave.’ (Dun- 
can.) The farm was therefore left without su- 
perintendent, farmer, schoolmaster, surgeon, or 
gardener, in charge of a negro sailor. Mr. Duncan 
naively remarks, ‘“‘I fear the result will not be 
very favorable.’’ On the 10th the Albert resumed 
her race for life to the coast. Mr. Jamieson, 
of Liverpool, whose remonstrances against the ex- 
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pedition had been so contemptuously disregarded, 
was proprietor of a small steamer which he em- 
ployed in the African trade. He had generously 
sent out directions to her commander, Mr. Be- 
croft, to render the queen’s steamers, in any way 
in his power, the assistance which he foresaw they 
would require ; and that officer, hearing from the 
erew of the Soudan that the Albert still remained 
in the river, proceeded at once in Mr. Jamieson’s 
vessel, the Ethiope, in search of her. On the 
13th the miserable survivors in the Albert espied 
with surprise and delight this little steamer com- 
ing up the river to meet them. Capt. Becroft 
promptly sent his engineers on board and piloted 
them through the intricate shoals obstructing the 
entrance to the Niger, with which he was well 
acquainted. Had it not been for his seasonable 
aid, the few who now survive would have in all 
probability perished dismally, aground on those 
burning and pestilential sand-banks. On the 
2ist of October, after their arrival at Sierra 
Leone, Mr. Willie died, and, finally, Dr. M’Wil- 
liam’s health and spirits gave way, and he lay be- 
tween life and death for three weeks. During 
that period Capt. Bird Allen, Lieut. Stenhouse, 
Mr. Woodhouse, assistant-surgeon, Mr. Wilmot, 
clerk, and many other brave proxies for the ardent 
philanthropists at home, paid the debt of nature. 
—The scenes on board the Soudan, since she had 
left the model farm with her dying freight, had 
been no less awful. When her ‘gallant com- 
mander, Lieut. Fishbourne, brought her into Fer- 
nando Po, he was the only efficient man on board. 
The Wilberforce arrived there on the Ist of Octo- 
ber in an equally distressed condition. 

As soon as the news of these horrors reached 
England, it was of course decided that both the 
diplomatic and agricultural branches of the scheme 
must be abandoned ; but it then became necessary 
that one vessel should redscend the river, and res- 
cue the survivors, if any, of the band who had been 
so strangely left on the wreck of the metropolis. 
Eight volunteers, six of whom had already proved 
the dangers of that fatal scene, readily undertook 
the humane task; and the Wilberforce, under the 
command of Lieut. Webb, reéntered the Nun on 
the 2nd of July, reached the conflux of the Niger 
and the Tchadda on the 18th, and succeeded in 
bringing out the people and the Amelia schooner 
on the 27th. During the twenty-five days they 
were thus employed, seven of this small party, 
although by this time somewhat inured to the 
climate, were again stricken down by fever—two 
died. 

Of the 145 Europeans who originally entered the 
river—steady, sober men, carefully selected for the 
duty, in the prime of life, mostly seasoned by previ- 
ous tropical service, and provided with every comfort 
and palliative which medical art could suggest and 
the most lavish expenditure provide—all save one 
suffered—forty lie buried on the banks of the 
Niger. And thus ended Mr. Buxton’s celebrated 
attempt to discharge what he and Mr. Stephen at 
that time were pleased to term ‘‘ the national de 
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due by England to Africa,”—a debt which the 
whig ministry are now so eager to repudiate. 

Having not the least desire to deal hardly by 
these no doubt well-meaning gentlemen, we shall 
here insert the apology which at a meeting at Ex- 
eter Hall they themselves put forward in defence 
of their conduct in this business :— 

‘*It is very unjust to press more heavily on the 
misfortunes of pure ized benevolence than on 
those of mere gain. The merchants of Liverpool 
were allowed, not only without. blame, but with 
commendation for the hardihood of their enterprise, 
to send forty-eight white men up the Niger, for the 
development of the commercial resources of the 
country, and to bring back eight of those men. 
Not only was no cry raised against them, for stay- 
ing at home while they exposed others to danger, 
but on the contrary the loudest expressions of pub- 
lic approbation were bestowed on them for their 
enterprise.” 

From long observation and humiliating experi- 
ence, we have unwillingly been driven to the 
cynical conclusion that ‘‘ pure, unmixed benevo- 
lence”’ is almost as dangerous an agent to tamper 
with as gun-cotton, unless it be freely diluted with 
the less transcendent qualities of practical knowledge 
and common sense. Macgregor Laird deservedly in- 
curred the admiration of the public for himself head- 
ing an expedition which might, in his opinion, have 
led to great results both in a philanthropic and a 
commercial point of view—his merits were none 
the less because his object was defeated by the cli- 
mate, the nature of which had been, until his visit, 
reported to be far healthier than that of the coast. 
Mr. Buxton and his friends, however, had no 
great right to be surprised that the same meed of 
praise was withheld from them, when, in defiance 
of Laird’s experience and repeated warnings, they 
persisted in despatching others to succumb under 
dangers which were then known to be insuperable, 
for purposes in the history of which the horrible 
scarcely predominates over the ludicrous.* 

We now propose to accompany our readers on 
a short visit to the beautiful islands of the Carib- 
bean sea, which, we have no doubt, the lawgivers 
of the Strand contemplate with far more satisfac- 
tion than the pestilential scenes of their inca- 
pacity which we very willingly quit. One of 
their ‘‘ Hymns for Public Worship’’ has this stan- 
za :— 

‘* Hasten to some distant isle 
In the bosom of the deep, 
Where the skies forever smile 
And the blacks forever weep !”’ ¢ 

* In order that our readers may be enabled to estimate 
the market value which pure unmixed benevolence bore 
at that time in England, as compared with the same arti- 
cle when adulterated with sense and reflection, unselfish 
courage, and effective humanity, we may as well here 
state, that 1or the respective parts which they played 
this tragedy, Mr. Jamieson received no recompense what- 
ver ; Capt. Becroft, who saved the Albert at the risk of 
his life, was presented with 100/.; Mr. Buxton was made 


a baronet; and Mr. Stephen is now a privy councillor. 
The na iiliads het sete, of whane consis it ie tows 


possible to speak too highly, were, we suppose, 


to the death vacancies. 
+ Heard sung in full chorus bya tion of the 


Church of England, in Dublin, August, 1843—so sa 
Mr. Thackeray.—JZrish Tour, vol. ii., p. 149. ” 
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But, notwithstanding this melodious authority, 
every well-informed person is now agreed as to 
the actual condition some few years ago of the 
laboring population in these colonies. We will 
quote on that point a witness whose sagacity and 
motives no one can question, and then advert to it 
no more. The late Lord Metcalfe wrote thus to 
Lord John Russell from Jamaica on the Ist of 
November, 1841 : 

* With to the laboring population, for- 
merly slaves, but now perfectly free, and more inde- 

t than the same class in other free countries, 
venture to say that in no country in the world can 
they be more abundantly provided with the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, more at their ease, or 
more secure from op ion, than in Jamaica ; 
and I may add, that ministers of the gospel for 
their reli instruction and schools for the edu- 
cation of their children are established in all parts 
of the island, with a tendency to constant increase.”’ 

We are willing to give the friends of the African 
full credit for any good which they have really 
brought about, and we are moreover ready to admit 
that their motives have been generally pure—setting 
aside, perhaps, a little vanity and want of charity. 
We are quite prepared to allow that their efforts 
somewhat accelerated the extinction of slavery in 
the British dominions, and have since mainly tended 
to raise the negro to his present enviable position. 
But that slavery would have been abolished long 
ere this, throughout our colonies, without their 
interference, we are equally convinced; and we 
further believe, that had they been Jess impatient 
and impracticable, or had the government of that 
day been less susceptible to ‘* pressure from with- 
out,”’ a most wanton sacrifice of life and property 
might have been spared, and far nore permanently 
advantageous results in favor of the negro and of 
our colonies might have been insured. 

But to proceed :—these gentlemen, elated with 
their triumphs over justice and common sense, had 
not the discernment to perceive that in every coun- 
try the interests of the employer and the employed 
must be coidentical. They settled that it was 
for the good of the newly-emancipated negroes that 
a monopoly of labor should be secured to them, and 
therefore resisted all attempts at introducing addi- 
tional immigrants, especially from Africa, as a 
revival of the slave-trade under another name. In 
short, they assumed it as their rule of action, that 
whatever was advantageous to the white land-owner 
must be prejudicial to their protégés. The plant- 
ers, possessing a vast capital invested in the soil, 
in machinery, drainage, cultivation, and cattle, were 
thus compelled to submit to pay an extortionate 
rate of wages. They indulged the hope that, ere 
long, reason would resume her sway, and that they 
would be permitted to employ the 20,000,000/. 
granted to them as compensation in procuring suffi- 
cient hands from abroad to cultivate their estates ; 
for the difficulty of inducing the creole negroes to 
work, of course increased in proportion to the high 
wages paid to them. Their demands were based 
upon too just a principle to be directly refused ;— 
but for several years they were evaded, and when 
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at last some slight concessions were made, they 
were of a complicated and limited nature which 
rendered them valueless. Without entering more 
fully into this branch of the subject, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with stating that, five years after 
evidence had been given before a committee of the 
house of commons, whereof Lord John Russell 
was a member, which must have satisfied the most 
prejudiced that the laboring population of the West 
India colonies were generally in the state of social 
and moral prosperity described by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
Sir H. M’Leod, and Governor Light—-that the con- 
dition of the African at Sierra Leone was miserable 
and useless*—that additional labor was urgently 
required in the three great colonies of Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Jamaica—that the activity or languor 
of the slave-trade depended entirely on the high or 
low price of slave-sugar, and not at all on the 
presence of the combined squadron on the coast 
—and that the only efficient weapon by which that 
traffic could be successfully combatted was cheap free- 

produce—five years after all this, we say, 
we find, that during the last four months of 1847 
upwards of 4000 s!aves have been captured by our 
cruisers ;—and that of these, in spite of the remark- 
able report of the committee of 1842 and the prom- 
ises subsequently made by Lord John Russell to 
the West Indians in 1846, 2000 are known to have 
been, as heretofore, apprenticed to idleness, vice, 
and want in Sierra Leone, and but 300 have reached 
our West Indian colonies. 

Meantime the planters have been forced in 
despair to accept Coolie immigration, which from 
the physical debility and peculiar habits of that 
people, and from the expense of bringing them 
from such a distant point, has proved a total 
failure. 

Every one interested in the welfare of the old 
sugar colonies foresaw that a time was not very 
remote when capital would cease to flow in that 
direction, if the course of policy we have here de- 
scribed was persisted in, and when the 20,000,000/. 
of compensation money would be absorbed in paying 
extravagant wages for unremunerative and dishonest 
work.t That time has come. The high price 
of sugar rather induced speculators to make large 
investments in India and the Mauritius—the in- 
creased distance from Exeter Hall and the abundance 
of labor in those countries more than counter- 
balancing the disadvantages of heavier freight and 
inferior soil; and there is little doubt that if all 
further supply of African immigrants had been 
steadfastly withheld from the West Indians, and 
if the free-traders had not interfered, the former 


*Mr. M Laird, in 1836, made the following 
computation :— lation of Sierra Leone, 50,000; Trin- 
idad, 54,000. Value of exportable produce grown in the 
Model Colony, 3,500/.; Trinidad, 560,000/. Imports to 
the Model Colony, 100,000/.; Trinidad, 327,000/. A 


, therefore, at Sierra Leone, produced annually, Is. 
-y and consumed 2/. worth of English goods ; remove 
him to Trinidad, he would consume 7/. 5s. 4d., and pro- 
oi a ane grid by the Dentdieg Ballers © 
i ra Railway Company 
*p to October fast pd seven dollars and a bal pe 
week to laborers working nine hours per day, and at that 
price labor was scarce. 
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would have ultimately thriven upon the decay of 
the latter. The revolution of last year has, how- 
ever, involved all our free-labor sugar colorries in 
one common ruin; and, it is needless to add, the 
chiefest brawlers in the present parliament for the 
cheap slave-grown sugars of Cuba and Brazil are 
the very statesmen who fifteen years ago raised 
themselves to power and popularity by their uncon- 
trollable hostility to the existence of slavery in the 
British dominions. 

We ourselves are not astonished at this. The 
whigs have Jong been notorious for their propensity 
to scud before the popular breeze, and it is quite 
in character that the very minister who despatched 
the Soudan, Albert, and Wilberforce to found a 
city on the confluence of the Niger and the Tchadda, 
which by its subsequent influence was to annihilate 
slavery all over the world, and who did not hesitate 
to offer up human sacrifices—we can use no milder 
expression with regard to the Niger expedition— 
for the sake of entering into anti-slavery treaties 
with the fuddled cannibals rejoicing in the titles of 
the Almanez of Footah-Jallow and the Sultan of 
Woolli, should, now that that mania is worn thread- 
bare and the free-trade mania has succeeded it, 
sententiously declare that justice and consistency 
have had their day, and that the only rule of his 
future commercial policy must be “ the interest of 
the consumer.” It is amusing to compare Lord 
John’s keen sense of justice on this question towards 
the free-traders of England—the strong—with his 
contemptuous disregard of the same virtue towards 
the West Indians—the weak. We believe, how- 
ever, that both the friends of the African and the 
friends of slave-grown sugar will discover—and 
that at no very distant period—by the withdrawal 
of capital and the diminution of produce, and, con- 
sequently, of social improvement in our own colo- 
nies, and by the consequent increased price of that 
produce in Cuba and Brazil, that the interests of 
the employed can no more be permanently furthered 
at the expense of the employer than can those of 
the consumer at the expense of the producer. 

The impediments which Buxtonism has during 
the last ten years thrown in the way of the West 
Indian planters have effectually prevented any 
possible competition on their part with the foreign 
slave colonies. The last few packets have con- 
veyed instructions to the tropics which will have 
the effect of throwing thousands of laborers out of 
work, and hundreds of estates out of cultivation. 
The various legislatures will no longer have the 
means to supply funds for religious and civil 
education, which they have hitherto done most 
liberally, and therefore the physical and moral 
condition of the free negro population must hence- 
forward inevitably retrograde. England has vir- 
tually withdrawn her custom from her own colo- 
nies; she is about to deal with their opponents, 
who indeed sell as yet equally good articles some- 
what cheaper. But the workmen they employ are 
also Africans, and, moreover, slaves. 

Exeter Hall must surely inquire with some 
interest how those people fare. We will endeavor 
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to show them. We fortunately have at hand a 
witness whose testimony must be satisfactory to 
all parties—he is no rabid abolitionist like Turn- 
bull—he is no ruined planter like Jacob Omnium. 
We have selected for the scene of our inquiry a 
colony belonging to a nation celebrated for their 
humanity to their slaves, and for our informant, an 
avowed admirer of the slave system and enemy of 
our country. This witness is an American phy- 
sician, author of a well-written volume descriptive 
of Cuba. He tells the world :— 


‘** Although myself a native of a slave-holding 
state, my early education was received in a foreign 
land, where I imbibed prejudices against the institu- 
tion of slavery that have only been removed by a 
Jong observance of -_ or the negro, we 
which the practice of m ion gave me ample 
means. Compared with the manufacturing and 
mining classes of England, they labor less, and, so 
far as physical en} ge goes, are better off. I 
speak of those in Cu ; those in the United States 
are the happiest and best governed peasantry in the 
wach" ees, p- 263. 


It will be at once conceded that this ‘* physician" 
is no longer under the prejudices of the puling 
philanthropist ; indeed, he admits in the same page 
his approval of ‘‘the lash, the stocks, and the 
chain for the inveterate runaway.” 

It appears that he at first experienced some 
interruption in his free progress from the lieuten- 
ant-governor of Guines, a small town about forty 
miles from the Havana, with which it is connected 
by a railroad, in consequence of his being supposed 
to be a member of a nation whose name had hith- 
erto been synonymous with hostility to slavery. 
As soon, however, as he had satisfactorily purged 
himself from the foul stigma of being an English- 
man, and all doubts of his American citizenship 
had been removed, he was “ courteously treated,” 
and during two winters wandered about the island, 
enjoying its beautiful climate—to which Ameri- 
can invalids resort as ours do to Madeira—living 
chiefly among the coffee and sugar estates, and 
compiling the agreeable and instructive volume 
from which we purpose to enlighten our readers 
as to the past and present condition of the Cuban 
slaves. 

It seems that the surveillance of our cruisers 
only tends to enhance the prime cost of “‘ bozal’’ 
negroes, as those freshly imported are called, and 
in no degree cheeks the supply when the price of 
produce is sufficiently high, as it has been and will 
continue to be since the last alteration in the sugar 
duties, to enable the planter to pay a remunerating 
price for the article. The “* Physician,’’ (p. 254,) 
with reference to this traffic, observes :— 


‘* In 1841, 300 slaves were openly carried on the 
deck of a steamboat from Havana to Matanzas; 
their owner, an Italian, was my fellow-passenger, 
and I learned that he had made 800,000 dollars by 
the trade, and intended to continue it until he had 
accumulated a million. In the spring of 1843, 
2000 were congregated in and near Hoven for 
sale, or had been sold at its marts, and much anx- 
iety was felt by the slavers lest the English should 
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notice it. ‘These had been imported within the last 
few months. The whole island is in favor of con- 
tinuing the trade, and, uently no one inter- 
feres. It is usual to give ca in-general a 
doubloon for every negro landed in Cuba.” 


We may therefore fairly assume that the various 
treaties which our most astute statesmen have from 
time to time concluded with the court of Spain are 
worth about as much as those entered into with 
the Attah of Iddah, the Almanez of Footah-Jal- 
low, and the Sultan of Woolli, and no more; 
luckily they only cost money, not life. 


“When brought by the slaver, they are either 
landed on the coast near the plantation, for which 
the living cargoes are purchased in advance, or are 
sent pi. hae to the Havana, where they are divided 
into their different tribes, the value of which differs 
according to their physical and mental capacities. 
Thus, the Lucomees are fine athletic men, and, 
when not worried by their overseers, excellent 
laborers, surpassing in intelligence all the other 
negroes. They are, however, bold and stubborn 
if injudiciously treated, and having been in their 
— at the head of the warlike tribes, if already 
arrived at manhood when brought from the coast, 
are most dis to resist undue oppression from 
their masters. They are very prone to commit sui- 
cide, believing, with all Africans, that after death 
they shall be rem me: to their native ogucat b 
One of my friends, who had purchased eight newly 
arrived from the coast, found occasion soon after to 
chastise slightly one of them. The punishment of 
the whip is applied to the delinquent lying on his 
face ; and when he was ordered to place himself in 
that position the other seven lay down with him, 
and insisted on being also punished. I continue 
the narrative in the words of my friend, although J 
cannot give his hic description of the scene that 
ensued. ‘The boy was punished,’ he said, ‘ before 
breakfast, and 1 had not long been seated to that 
meal when the ipa gps nae (a negro overseer) 
came to the door and advised me to go to the 
negroes, for they were greatly excited, and were 
singing and dancing. I immediately seized my pis- 
tols, and, getting my horse, rode with him to the 
spot. The eight negroes, each one with a rope 
round his neck, on seeing us, scattered in different 
directions in search of trees on which to hang them- 
selves. Assisted by the other slaves, we made all 
haste to secure them, but two succeeded in killing 
themselves ; the rest, having been cut down before 
life was extinct, recovered. The captain of partido 
was summoned to hold his inquest over the dead 
bodies, which he examined minutely to see if the 
marks of the whip could be discovered, but, fortu- 
nately for me, there was not a single one, or J 
should have had to pay a bill. The rest re- 
fused to work; and | asked captain, if I pun- 
ished them, and they committed suicide, would 1 
be chargeable? He answered that I certainly 
would be if he found the smallest sign of injury on 
the bodies. My neighbors then offered to take 
each one home, but they would not consent to be 
separated, and I was quite at a loss what to do, 
when I determined to run the risk of the law, and 
punished all the six. They went to work immedi- 
ately ; they are now in the gang, and are the best 
behaved of all my negroes,’ ”” 


The cool, deliberate, unconscious brutality of 
this story we have seldom seen equalled. All the 
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officers of the government in Cuba are Spaniards 
from the old country: and the anxiety of the 
captain of partido, or police magistrate, to ascer- 
tain whether the negroes had died from punish- 
ment, proceeded from a habit which they have of 
making every infringement of the laws an oppor- 
tunity for exacting money from the Cuban proprie- 
tors, and from no desire of protecting the slaves. 


** The chief object in Cuba seems to be never to 
Jet them remain idle; and I have excited the aston- 
ishment of many a creole by stating the quantity of 
leisure our slaves enjoy after their daily tasks’ are 
over ; we | could not believe they would remain 
disciplined. Nor was their astonishment > 
when I told them that in my native state, South Car- 
olina, some planters paid missionaries to preach to 
their slaves, and even sometimes exhorted them them- 
selves in the absence of cler. ! The laws in 
Cuba regulating slavery are, however, very liberal 
to the slave. Thus by them every owner is bound 
to instruct his slaves in the principles of the Cath- 
olie religion after the labor of the day has been fin- 
ished, to the end that they may be baptized and par- 
take of the sacrament.”’ 


The ‘“ Physician’? remarks, however, that none 
of the said laws are ever observed, save those 
relating to baptism and burial. 

We will now accompany him to a cafetal, or 
coffee estate, and hear what he says of its propri- 
etor :— 


‘* He does not amass as large a fortune as the 
sugar-planter, but he witnesses no over-tasked labor 
of his slaves. Well fed, with sufficient time al- 
lowed them for rest, and the care of their own live 
stock of fowls and hogs, compared with the desti- 
tute of even our own northern states, they are hap- 
pier, and many are enabled to save enough money 
to purchase their freedom, which is, not unfre- 
quently done.”—p. 144. 


The “ Physician” then describes the hours of 
labor, merely from 14 to 15 hours per diem at very 
light work, and how the gang, of whom 80 were 
men and 40 women, were comfortably locked up 
together in their barracoon at night; he adds— 
** No attention is paid to the matrimonial compact, 
some being polygamists, and others making mutual 
exchanges of their wives when tired of them’’— 
like English noblemen in French melodrames. 
Jacob Omnium’s account of these proceedings 
rather shocked us at first; but after having made 
ourselves acquainted with the social state of Sierra 
Leone, we suppose we were over-squeamish, and 
that it is all right. The male negroes are more- 
over hired out during the sugar-crop to the Inge- 
nios—whither we shall follow them, that the 
sensitive British public may clearly understand on 
what terms they are ( for a time) to enjoy cheap 
sugar :=-— 

‘* A sugar plantation, during the manufacture of 
sugar, presents a picture not only of active industry 
but of unremitting labor. The oxen are reduced 
towards the end of the season to mere skeletons, 
many of them dying from over-labor. The negroes 
are allowed but five hours’ sleep. * * * Before 
the introduction of the steam-engine, and the exam- 
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ple of a milder treatment of the negro by foreign 
residents in Cuba, the annual loss by death was 
fully 10 per cent., including, however, new slaves, 
many of whom died from change of climate. * * * 
On some plantations on the south side of the island, 
the custom still prevails of excluding all female slaves ; 
and even on those where the two sexes are well pro- 
portioned, they do not increase. Ona sugar estate 
employing two hundred slaves, I have seen only 
three or four children. That this arises from mis- 
management, is proved by the rapid increase on a 

ew estates where the negroes are well cared for. 

he Saratoga sugar estate, which, with the Car- 
lotta, belongs to a highly-intelligent merchant of 
Havana, is noted for the great number of children 
born on it, while several coffee estates, where the 
slaves are deprived of sufficient rest, are also unpro- 
ductive.”’"—p. 153.* 

‘* During the winter, when the labor is very great, 
many of the slaves abscond, and lead a roving life in 
the woods. They are often very formidable to those 
who, with bloodhounds, make it a business to ferret 
them out of their retreats.’’—p. 262. 


The American doctor’s account of these dogs 
will be read with much interest by zoologists, and 
ex-philanthropic members of the Society of Friends, 
who are reconciling themselves to slave-grown pro- 
duce :— 


‘* The celebrated bloodhound is a peculiar breed 
of dogs, somewhat of the build of the mastiff, with 
a longer nose and legs. He is naturally exceedingly 
fierce and dangerous, but owes all his babit of trac- 
ing the runaway slave to education. When nearly 
grown he is chained, and a negro is sent daily to 
worry him by whippings and other means, not 
enough, however, to frighten him, the dog being 
permitted occasionally to bite at the negro. After 
a long training, and when the dog has acquired a 
perfect hatred of his tormenter, the latter whips him 
severely, and then runs a considerable distance and 
climbe a tree. The dog is now let loose, and fol- 
lows his track; nor will he leave the tree till the 
negro descends. J have cause to believe that much 
cruelty is ised on the human victim. One well 
taught, on smelling the clothes of the runaway slave, 
will trace him for miles through fields and forests, 
silently pursuing the chase until he sees it. The 
training them, and pursuing absconded slaves, is 
made a business by some persons, who thus gain 
their livelihood.” —p. 312. 


The ‘‘ Physician’’ is no friend to the English, 
proving clearly—in his own opinion at least—that 
all their exertions and pretended sacrifices in the 
cause of abolition have entirely proceeded from 
motives of self-interest. He also maintains that 
we have an eye to the occupation of Cuba; and 
as he is generous enough to concede to us the 
merit of being excellent ‘‘ keepers’’—citing Gibral- 
tar and Malta—he sensibly enough proposes that 
his own countrymen should thwart our designs by 
laying hold of it first. 

In a brief appendix he adds, that since he first 


* Advertisements similar to the following appear daily 
in the Havana newspapers;—* Se vende una negra criolla, 
parida de 15 dias con su cria, o sin ella, con muy buena y 
abundante leche, propria criandera sus buenas 
circumstancias 
nifios ; mu 
tachas en $ 450,— Calle de 


por lite @ estado dedicada a manejar 
y ligera en el servicio a la mano—sana y sin 
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published the ‘‘ Notes,’’ an insurrection, engen- 
dered by Mr. David Turnbull, the British consul, 
and Placido, a creole poet, had occurred in Cuba. 
We shall spare our readers his details of the as- 
tounding cruelty with which this (so-called) rebel- 
lion was suppressed and avenged. The creole 
poet died like a hero and a Christian—shot to death 
in the market-place of Matanzas, asserting his inno- 
cence, which is now universally admitted, to the 
last; and when the officials, who declared they 
were possessed of documents inculpating Mr. David 
Turnbull, were invited to produce them, they stated 
that they had all been accidentally destroyed! Up- 
wards of a thousand of the negro population per- 
ished under the lash ;* for O’Donnell’s commis- 
sioners, captains and lieutenants of the Spanish 
army, long after the fears of the planters had 
subsided, persisted in visiting the plantations and 
in lacerating the leading negroes, under pretence 
of collecting further evidence, but really to extort 
money from their owners. We have subsequently 
been informed, on unquestionable authority, that 
the general opinion of all parties now is, that there 
never was any combination or concerted insurrec- 
tion at all; indeed, the degraded and debilitated 
condition of the Cuban slaves, and the vigilance 
with which they are watched, render such a sup- 
position unworthy of credit; the fact that two or 
three isolated gangs, exasperated by the intolerable 
cruelties of their administradors, rose and murdered 
their oppressors, having given rise to the panic 
which occasioned these bloody results. 

Such was slavery in Cuba under a people pro- 
verbial for their humanity to their slaves, as de- 
scribed by a zealous advocate of the system. The 
high prices of last year, and the prospect of a 
speedy admission on equal terms to the English 
markets, are not, we imagine, likely to ameliorate 
it; neither is the ruined condition of our sugar- 
farmers calculated to further the cause of freedom, 
in the eyes of slave-holding nations. The imme- 
diate influence of our free-trade measures on the 
African slave-trade is to be read in every packet 
from the coast. Prior to 1846 that traffic with 
the Spanish colonies had almost entirely died away 
—nay, the Cuban proprietors were even contem- 
plating arrangements for the emancipation of their 
slaves, finding their prospects destroyed by the 
exclusion of their produce from our ports. Jacob 
Omnium graphically describes to us the reaction 
which occurred when the change in our policy was 
made known to them, and his account is, we con- 
ceive, fully corroborated by the testimony of the 
‘** American Physician,’’ (whose volume, we hope, 
will be reprinted here,) and by the reports which 
arrive from time to time from our unfortunate 
cruisers, and from that disgrace to the friends of 
the African and the colonial ministers of England 
—Sierra Leone. But there is other evidence 
too. We have at this moment before us a letter 
from a firm of no great magnitude in Glasgow to 


* In his despatches to the foreign office, Mr. Kennedy, 
the British commissioner then reatdent in Cuba, estimates 
the number so destroyed at 3000. 








a planterin Trinidad, who, having ordered a sugar- 
mill and engine of the value of 2000/., prior to 
1846, saw the hopelessness of erecting it, and 
wrote to his correspondents to know at what reduc- 
tion they would consent to take it back. They 
answer that if he will ship it direct to Cuba, they 
will allow him the cost price for it, inasmuch as 
they have more orders than they can fulfil for new 
machinery from that island. They further state, 
that since November, 1846, they have received 
similar orders from slave colonies to the amount of 
20,000/. ; their exports to our own colonies having 
proportionately declined. Again, Messrs. Faw- 
cett, of Liverpool, wrote thus on the 7th December, 
1847 :— 


‘*The demand for machinery from the British 
colonies, and more particularly from the Mauritius 
and the West India possessions, has almost entirely 
ceased. At one time there was every prospect of 
considerable extension of the manufacture of sugar 
in British India, but we consider this to have re- 
ceived a check since the admission of slave-grown 
suger, whilst there is every appearance that the 
cultivation of the cane is greatly increasing in Bra- 
zil, mgs will observe from “yeh nee Ba 
we have every expectation of a large D 
Cuba for steam-engines and cane-mills of large 
nfl in the course of the coming year. It should 

borne in mind, too, that the Spanish slave colo- 
nies are extensively supplied with machinery from 
the United States of America.” 

By a return just made to the house of commons, 
(Morning Post, December 27,) it appears that the 
value of the machinery exported from England to 
Cuba was, in 1845, 4,8077.; in 1646, 16,2067. ; 
in 1847, (down to October 10,) 17,6447. The 
corresponding figures as to Brazil are, in 1845, 
17,1302. ; in 1846, 19,091/.; in 1847, 35,1237. 
The value for Cuba quadrupled—for Brazil 
doubled ! 

The following details with regard to the condi- 
tion of the slaves in Brazil—a country which does 
not pretend to consider negroes as fellow-creatures, 
or to refrain from the slave-trade—have been fur- 
nished to the British consul at Pernambuco, by 
M. A. de Mornay, a gentleman, who, from his 
occupation as a civil engineer, enjoyed excellent 
opportunities of observation ; and will complete the 
information which we are desirous of laying before 
the English nation at this crisis in our colonial 
(that is to say, in our imperial) history :—- 

* The number of engenhos are very defi- 
cient in slaves, and the consequence is, that much 
work, not of immediate necessity for the production 
of a large quantity of sugar, is left undone, or very 
badly done, or else the slaves are very much over- 
worked. There is a spirit of emulation amon 
the Senhores d’ nho to make a large quantity 
of sugar with a 1 number of blacks ; but instead 
of accomplishing this by the economization of labor 
and by good management, it is generally done by 
driving the slaves at their work to the very extent 
of their strength, and even beyond it. This forced 
work cannot resist many years ; they become 
thin and id, their skin dry and scurvy, and of 


a dark slate-color, instead of the polished black of 
a healthy negro. During the season of the crop, 
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SLAVE CARAVANS—EPIGRAM. 


which lasts from September till February or March, 
besides their usual day-labor from 6 A. M. to 6 P. 
M., they are divided into two gangs to work in the 
mill during the night; one gang working from six 
till midnight, and the other from midnight till six in 
the morning. Half an hour is allowed them for 
breakfast, and two hours in the middle of the day to 
take rest and food, except during the months of 
ggg | go they take their food when they best 

ir work at this season is very hard and 
it is common to see them alternately sleeping and 
waking without interfering with their occupations. 
The boys in the ‘ manjara,’ (a seat behind the 
horses of a cattle-mill,) fearing to be observed, ’ 
into the habit of sleeping for a second of time only, 
and of rousing themselves sufficiently to whip the 
horses, when they have another nap no longer than 
the first. The black who carries away the cane- 
trash from the mill, may often be observed taking a 
similar nap in the act of stooping to join the ends 
of the cane-leaves round his bundle ; and it appears 
that they derive rest from these continued momen- 
tary snatches of sleep during their night’s labor. 
During the times of sugar-making very few allow 
them Sunday. They are most insufficiently clothed, 
and are fed upon such coarse salted meat and fish, 
that to this sameness of salt food, added to over- 
work, may be attributed many of the bad diseases 
of the skin to which they are subject. A slight 
scratch, particularly of the legs and foot, often turns 
into a most inveterate sore. If there were not a 
constant supply from the coast of Africa the slave- 
population rapidly diminish, and many sugar 
engenhos, in a very few years, be unable to continue 
their operations.”” 


A few sentences will show that Brazil in the 
mean time has a fair supply. We copy part of a 
letter from a naval officer, dated West Coast of 
Africa, Oct. 9, 1847 :— 


**T have come to the conclusion that our trying 
to suppress the slave-trade is all nonsense. We 
have now five cruisers in the Bight of Benin, and 
within the last three months, to my certain knowl- 
edge, 4000 slaves have been taken over to Bahia 

e and sound. 

** Since the sugar-duty has been taken off, the 
demand for slaves in South America has been very 
extensive. We are er me | a large squadron for 
little or no purpose at all; the French cruisers are 
lukewarm in their exertions, and will be glad 
when the time arrives for their separation om 
England. 

‘** The way the slave-merchants manage now as 
regards paying for the slaves is of course in goods, 
and those goods are principally English cottons, 
tobacco, and an inferior sort of spirit. These goods 
are brought over by chartered vessels, mostly under 
Sardinian colors, papers all right, backed by their 
consuls at Bahia—some French—and a few Amer- 
icans, who are worse than all. Fast-sailing vessels 
come over, and in two hours ship their slaves and 
are off the coast. We have been rather lucky in 
taking four vessels, (one with five hundred in ;) 
being a steamer, it has given us the advantage ; 
sailing vessels stand very little chance ; the slavers 
laugh at them.”’ 


Such are already the effects of Lord John s meas- 
ures of 1846. 





Some few particulars must now be recorded of 
the slave-caravans which I left in the Wady. The 
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united number was some one hundred and thirty 
slaves. ‘Two thirds were females, and these young 
women or girls. There were a fewchildren. Ne- 
cessity teaches some of the best as well as the stern- 
est lessons. A child of three years of age rode a 
camel alone, and without fear. The poor little 
creature knew if it complained or discovered itself 
frightened it would be obliged to walk through the 
desert. The slaves were fed in the morning with 
dates, and in the evening with ghusub. Female 
slaves, after the style of Aheer people, pounded the 
ghusub in a large wooden mortar just before cook- 
ing. But they had little to eat, and were miserably 
fed, except those who had the good fortune to be 
purch by Haj Ibrahim ; for some of these im- 
provident stupid merchants had actually purchased 
slaves without the means of keeping them. On 
arriving at the Wady, ay | sent jointly through 
Haj Ibrahim to borrow a hundred dollars of the 
Bashaw of Mourzuk. The messenger was Musta- 
pha. His highness kindly enough handed him over 
the money. All] the masters carried a whip; but 
this was rarely used, except to drive them along 
the road, when they lagged from exhaustion. Thus 
it_was administered at times when it could least be 
borne, when nature was sinking from fatigue and 
utter weariness ; and therefore was crue] and inhu- 
man. Yet only some twenty were sick, and two 
died. When very ill they were lashed upon the 
back of the camel. Some of the young women 
that had become favorites of their masters experi- 
enced a little indulgence. I observed occasionally 
love-making going on between the slaves, and some 
of the boys would carry wood for the girls. My 
servant, Said, had one or two black beauties under 
his protection. But everything was of the most 
innocent and correct character. Some groups of 
slaves were aristocratic, and would not essociate 
with the others. The young females under the 
care of the shereef assumed the airs and attitude 
of exclusives, and would not associate with the rest. 
Every passion and habit of civilized is represented 
in savage life. A perfect democracy, in any coun- 
> and state of society, is a perfect lie, and a lev- 
eller is a brainless fool. There is also an aristoc- 
racy in crime and in virtue, in demons and in angels. 
The slaves are clad variously. Haj Ibrahim tried 
to give every one of his a blanket or barracan, more 
or large. Besides this, the females had a short 
chemise, and a dark blue Soudan cotton short- 
sleeved frock. Many had only this frock. The 
oe creatures suffered more from the ignorant neg- 
ect of the Touaricks than the Tripoline merchants, 
and their complaints and diseases usually i 
with their former masters. Yet I am assured by 
Mr. liuffi that the Touaricks of Aheer are in- 
finitely better and kinder masters than the Tibboo 
merchants of Bornou, or even many Tripolines.— 
Richardson's Travels in the Sahara. 








From the Public Ledger. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—The annered (I like the 
word) epigram, though unsuccessful in competition 
for a prize cup, some time ago, may, perhaps, hit 
somewhere, if shot out of your ‘‘ big gun.” So, 
fire away. Buunpersvuss. 


EPIGRAM. 


I know of one Taylor who makes very short speeches 
And takes very short measure, but makes very big 


He’s a sharp hand at re 1 . a of manner, 
e anta Anna. 


And he’ll fit us as well as 
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From the Quarterly Review. 

Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry. Edited 

nly of fe Ben Rl Vol. e* enten 

l ~ 

We do not disguise the increasing hesitation 
with which we receive biographies founded on pri- 
vate notes and diaries that record, or seem to do 
80, the thoughts and struggles of the inmost heart. 
Any one of eminence, in the present day, who 
commits these things to paper, must do so under 
the full conviction that, like Castor and Pollux, 
he himself sets, his journals will rise; and that 
whatever he has written in his closet will be pro- 
claimed on the house-tops. Such a prospect of 
envied or unenvied fame cannot but give a tinge to 
the sentiments and language; cause the insertion 
of some incidents and reflections, and the suppres- 
sion of others ; bring forward art at the expense 
of nature ; and, in short, prompt every one to wear 
his best for the eyes of posterity. The autobiog- 
raphy included in the present work must, however, 
be considered as in great measure exempt from this 
criticism. The larger proportion of it was written 
in early days, before journalizing had been reduced 
to a system, and secret cogitations forced into 
notoriety, like reluctant speakers of old into the 
chair of the commons. Yet, while the stamp of 
originality remains, we discern the traces of a 
revising hand—a hand guided by the experience 
and feelings of maturer years, which apparently 
has spared in candor much that it might otherwise 
have beea wished to erase, and retouched the 
remainder, far less in vanity than in graceful timid- 
ity, so soon as Mrs. Fry had perceived beyond a 


doubt that, alive or dead, in true or false colors, 


she was destined to afford a repast to the public 
appetite. In truth, however, we should be loath 
to subject this publication to any ordinary criti- 
cism; it deals with common life, and yet soars 
above it; associates with man, and yet walks with 
God ; never so elevated as when grovelling in the 
mire, it exhibits a career that cannot be surpassed 
—but which, we venture to add, ought not in all 
its parts to be generally followed. 

That this admirable woman had a special voca- 
tion for the office she undertook is manifest in 
every step of her progress; her intellectual con- 
stitution was singularly adapted to the peculiar 
task; add to this the zeal which governed the 
whole, an enthusiasm regulated but never chilled 
by judgment ;—and we have a character armed at 
all points, ready to take up the gauntlet of every 
conceivable obstacle that could impede her in the 
accomplishment of her great design. Among sub- 
ordinate, yet very real advantages, we cannot fail 
to count the succor she derived from her connec- 
tion with the Society of Friends. A little eccen- 
tricity of action was considered permissible, and 
even natural, in the member of a body already 
recognized as eccentric in opinions, eccentric in 
dress, eccentric in language. Philanthropy, 
had been the distinguishing characteristic of this 
respectable brotherhood; a devious effort for the 
interest of mankind passed in one of them without 
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censure—almost without observation. The quaker- 
habit and quaker-renown disarmed hostility, nay, 
propitiated favor ; it secured the first introduction 
to magistrates, to nobles, to ministers, to emperors. 
When so much was effected, the rest was sure ; 
her simple dignity of demeanor, her singularly 
musical voice, her easy, unaffected language, the 
fit vehicle of her unfailing good sense, her earnest 
piety and unmistakable disinterestedness, enchained 
the most reluctant ; and to every cabinet and court 


as|of Europe where religion and humanity could be 


maintained or advanced, she obtained ready adinis- 
sion as a herald of peace and charity. 

But, we must repeat, we take her as the ex- 
ception, not asthe rule. The high and holy duties 
assigned to women by the decrees of Providence 
are essentially of a secret and retiring nature ; it 
is in the privacy of the closet that the soft, yet 
sterling, wisdom of the Christian mother stamps 
those impressions on the youthful heart, which, 
though often defaced, are seldom wholly obliter- 
ated. Whatever tends to withdraw her from 
these sacred offices, or even abate their full force 
and efficacy, is high treason against the hopes of 
a nation. . We do not deny that valuable services 
may be safely, and indeed are safely, rendered by 
many intelligent and pious ladies who devote their 
hours of leisure or recreation to the Rarotongas 
and Tahitis of British Christendom—it is not to 
such that we would make allusion ; our thoughts 
are directed to that total absorption which, plung- 
ing women into the vortex of eccentric and self- 
imposed obligations, merges the private in the 
public duty, confounds what is principal with that 
which is secondary, and withdraws them from 
labors which they alone can accomplish, to those 
in which at least they may be equalled by others. 
We may question whether, even here in the in- 
stance before us, the indulgence of a special and 
manifest superiority was not sometimes purchased 
by the postponement, or delegation to substitutes, 
of those minute and unostentatious offices which 
constitute the order, the preciousness, nay, the life 
itself of domestic discipline. Much, no doubt, 
was easy, and also permitted, to a lady whose 
notions and habits were founded on the practice 
of female ministration in matters ecclesiastical). 
It is beside our purpose to examine the scriptural 
legality or social expediency of such a system : 
we glance at it now, merely to show the very 
peculiar circumstances which fitted her, from her 
earliest years, for her public task. . 

Elizabeth Gurney was born of an ancient and 
honorable race in the county of Norfolk. Her own 
immediate family, having maintained the highest 
respectability for many generations, has latterly 
become conspicuous by all the gifis of talent, 
munificence, and piety. To the care and under- 
standing of their admirable mother (and is it not 
always so‘) must be ascribed the development of 


too, | their moral and intellectual capacities ; the future 
character of Elizabeth owed not a little to that par- 
ent’s thoughtfelness and providential discipline— 
the unwearied patience, the chastened seusibility, 
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the habit of prayer, and expansive love to all God’s 
works, that shone so eminently throughout her 
career. She piously acknowledges the filial debt 
in a short memoir, (p. 7,) which is well worthy of 
perusal, not only as illustrative of the disposition 
of the writer, but for the singularly sensible and 
appropriate remarks on the minute and considerate 
care required in the education of children. Much 
in it recalls the early history of William Cowper, 
and exhibits the almost inconceivable sufferings en- 
dured by youthful susceptibility and imagination, 
the sources of genius, but oftentimes the elements 
of sorrow. Here is the special province for the 
action of the discriminating mother; and, doubt- 
less, had the infancy of that exquisite poet been 
longer blessed by the tender guidance of his own 
admirable parent, his spirit might have assumed in 
some measure the practical character of Elizabeth 
Fry, and preyed less fiercely and systematically on 
itself. 

Every page of her early journal exhibits the 
traces of this first direction to her juvenile thoughts. 
The desire of personal usefulness, though for some 
time feeble and indistinct, runs like a vein through 
all her reflections and aspirations, She exhausts 
herself in conflicts, in hopes, and in fears; proves 
her heart like Solomon’s with mirth, and finds it 
vanity ; braves sacrifices, conjures up doubts, and 
finally embraces the realities of gospel truth as the 
only assurance for herself, and the exclusive in- 
strument forthe lasting welfare of mankind. Ev- 
ery reader will be struck by the precocity she ex- 
hibits of mental power, and ascribe the originality 
of her remarks less to her experience of others than 
to her study of herself. It was the clear percep- 
tion of her own weakness that brought her to the 
‘* one thing needful,’’ and which gives a catholic 
value to the whole, as a guide and prop to those 
who may hereafter tread the thorny path of moral 
and social benevolence. We are amused, we con- 
fess, by her struggles with Quakerism, and her 
ultimate surrender to a pedantic system, by which 
her inner being could never be ruled. Though a 
member of a sect, she in truth was no sectarian ; 
but, underneath the ostentatious singularity of the 
mob-cap and light grey mantle, bore a humble 
heart—and a heart that could give honor to whom 
honor was due, whether he wore an ermine robe, 
sleeves of lawn, or the foulest rags. We are at 
a loss for her reasons; the ‘‘ Concern,’’ such is 
the term, is not alleged in her journal to have 
offered spiritual advantages unattainable elsewhere. 
She may have yielded to the persuasions of her 
many relatives, to the suggestions of convenience ; 
but, whatever the motive, she embraces, with true 
self-devotion, the whole ; adopts, without reserve, 
the Friends’ ceremonial law ; and finds various 
philosophical arguments to fortify the usage of 
“ Thou and Thee,”’ (pp. 56,61.) ‘‘ I considered,” 
she observes, ‘‘ there were certainly some advan- 
tages attending it; the first, that of weaning the 
heart from this world, by acting in some little things 
differently from it.’”’—‘‘ Vain science all, and false 
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will not beguile us into a fulsome conceit of the 

elevating and purgative powers of Quakerism. 

They are men of like passions with ourselves ; they 

may be seen in Mark Lane and on the Exchange, 

and pursue their wealth and enjoy it with similar 

zeal and relish. Nor are they fully weaned from 

the rougher and more stimulating diet of political 

ambition. With the vow of separation upon them, 

they have recently shaved their heads, and entered 
the world of parliamentary service : how far they 
or the public have gained by this invasion of the 
Nazarites is beyond our experience. One of 

them, however, must have imbibed the humanizing 
influence of ‘‘ Thou and Thee ;’’ since the friend 
who knew him best not Jong ago declared, that 
“Tf John Bright had net been born a Quaker, he 
would most assuredly have become a prize-fighter.”’ 
The second period of Mrs. Fry’s history may 
fairly be dated from her first adventure to survey 
those scenes of degradation and neglect, which she 
was afterwards so efficiently to rebuke. Hitherto 
her journal has presented much sameness both of 
event and observation; it was perhaps inevitable 
in so limited a sphere. We are, nevertheless, of 
opinion that a freer use of an editorial pruning- 
knife would have brought some advantage to the 
book, and comfort to the student. We pant amidst 
the ceaseless rush of new publications—excitement 
and distraction are the order of the day ; and if the 
memory of every one who has figured in the world 
is to be embalmed in three stout octavos, or two 
with numerous pages and close type, we must 
either, excluding all the past, surrender ourselves 
to the study of our deceased contemporaries ; or 
take the other extreme, and, like Parson Adams, 
intermeddle with ‘‘ nothing since the days of A°s- 
chylus.”’ 

The state of Newgate at this time would have 
been a shame to any fifth-rate duchy, the popula- 
tion of which could boast but little beyond poachers 
and cut-throats; it was a fearful dishonor to the 
metropolis of the British empire, a city as rich in 
means as in pretensions. The heroism that con- 
ducted her steps into such scenes may be inferred 
from these few sentences of her amiable biogra- 
phers :— 

‘* All the female prisoners were at that time con- 
fined in the part now known as the untried side. 
The larger portion of the quadrangle was then used 
as a state-prison. The partition wall was not of 
sufficient height to prevent the state-prisoners from 
overlooking the narrow yard, and the windows of 
the two wards and two cells, of which the women’s 
division consisted. These four rooms comprised 
about 190 superficial yards, into which nearly 300 
women with their numerous children were crowded ; 
tried and untried, misdemeanants and felons ; with- 
out classification, without employment, and with no 
other superintendance than that given by a man and 
his son, who had charge of them by night and by 
day. Destitute of sufficient clothing, for which 
there was no provision; in rags and dirt, without 
bedding, they slept on the floor, the boards of which 
were in part raised to supply a sort of pillow. In 
the same rooms they lived, cooked, and washed. 





philosophy !”’ Our deep respect for many Quakers 


With the proceeds of their clamorous begging, when 
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any rower appeared amongst them, the prisoners 
reh liquors from a regular tap in the prison. 
pirits were openly drunk, and the ear was assailed 
by the most terrible language. Beyond that neces- 
sary for safe custody, there was little restraint over 
their communication with the world without. Al- 
though military seatinels were on the leads 
of the prison, such was the lawlessness prevailing, 
that Mr. Newman, the governor, entered this por- 
tion of it with reluctance.’’—pp. 205, 206 

Her Journal contains the following entry : 
** 1813, 16th day, second month,” (Anglicé Febru- 
ary.) ‘* Yesterday we were some hours at New- 
gate with the poor female felons, attending to their 
outward necessities ; we had been twice previous- 
ly.” “ Thus simply and incidentally,”’ continues 
the editor, “‘ is recorded Elizabeth Fry’s first en- 
trance upon the scene of her future labors, evident- 
ly without any idea of the importance of its ultimate 
results.”’ 

Some time elapsed before Mrs. Fry set herself 
in good earnest to the prosecution of her great de- 
sign ; but meanwhile “ tribulation worked in her 
patience ; and patience, experience; and experi- 
ence, hope.’’ The loss of property, of relatives 
and friends, and, above all, the death of a dearly 
beloved child, were providential instruments. to 
adapt her to the work ;—to stir up and strengthen | 
in her heart a tender sympathy for the suffering of 
others; and convince her that in their spiritual 
improvement alone could be found for them an 
effective consolation. She has recorded in some 
touching passages her grief and resignation in the 
deaths of her brother John and her daughter Betsey ; 
and we recommend them to the perusal of all who 
may be tried in a similar manner, as beautiful illus- 
trations of the extent to which religion permits 
sorrow, and of its sole and glorious remedy.— 
(pp. 225, 237, 241.) 

Nor was she without her minor vexations, those 
crosses and annoyances that dog the march of the 
Samaritan. It is the badge of all the tribe; and 
we shall extract a passage or two for those who 
are young in the walk, to teach them that great 
results must be attained through a succession of 
small failures. Let such watch the manner in 
which this modest heroine drew wisdom and cour- 
age from every disappointment :— 

‘*T am low under a sense of my own infirmities, 
and also rather grieved by the ya vored 
to serve them, and have given heen such broth and 
dumplings as we shovld eat ourselves ; I find great 
fault we va a — Rosine) a one bam w 
seen to throw them to $ persevering to 
do my utmost for them, an pationtly bear eke > 
proach, which may be better for me than their 


praises. 

‘* Tried by my servants appearing dissatisfied by 
what I believe to be liberal things. I feel these 
things when I consider how false a view we may 
take of each other, and how different my feelings 
towards them are from being ungenerous; which I 
fear they think. I know no family who allows ex- 
actly the same indulgences, and few who give the 
same high wages, and yet I do not know of any one 
so often grieved by the discontents of servants as 


en myself (if I thought it right) than curtail 

irs; the lavish ih thinene most ya de- 
scripti pear to thi ings ought to be used, is 
sehen total contrary to my best judgment ; 
but a constant lesson to map is the ingratitude 
and discontent which I think I see and feel in many, 
because I doubt not it is the same with myself. 
How bountifully am I dealt with, day by day, and 
yet if there be one little subject of sorrow or appa- 
rent discontent, do I not in my heart dwell upon 
that, and not by any means sufficiently upon the 
innumerable mercies and blessings that surround 
me! Feeling that I am so infirm, can I wonder at 
the infirmities of others !’’—p. 216. 


In the month of April, 1817, after several des- 
ultory visits and experiments, “‘ an association was 
formed for the improvement of the female prisoners 
in Newgate.”’ It consisted of the wife of a cler- 
gyman, and eleven members of the Society of 
Friends. Aldermen, turnkeys, constables, and all 
the rank and file of law and justice, stood aghast 
in the contemplation of these Christian women 
prompted, as they thought, by a silly, though gen- 
erous enthusiasm, to lead the forlorn hope against 
‘this fortress of misery and sin. ‘‘ You see your 
materials,’ said one incredulous sheriff—a fair 
specimen of those officials who did not refuse their 
countenance to the work of these heroic ladies, but, 
guided by the better part of valor, withheld their 
codperation :—** You see your materials ;” and 
truly they were such as would have revolted any 
ordinary appetite for the ‘* luxury of doing goed.”’ 
We have already said something of the condition 
of the gaol; we will add a sentence from the pen 
of Mary Sanderson, (p. 261,) the friend and coad- 
jutor of Mrs. Fry :—‘“‘ The railings,"’ she says, in 
describing her first visit, ‘‘ were crowded with half- 
naked women, struggling together for the front 
situations with the most boisterous violence, and 
begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as 
if she were going into a den of wild beasts, and she 
well recollects quite shuddering when the door 
closed upon her, and she was locked in with such 
a herd of novel and desperate companions.”” ‘‘ On 
the second visit of Mrs. Fry,’’ say her biographers, 
‘she was, at her own request, left alone amongst 
the women for some hours.”” We wish that she 
herself had given us a detailed record of her enter- 
prise ; it must have closely resembled the achieve- 
ment of Pinel. That great man, in the midst of 
the Reign of Terror, bringing his work of love into 
strange contrast with the scenes around him, de- 
manded and obtained permission to visit the Bicétre, 
and liberate as many of the supposed madmen as 
his judgment should determine. He entered the 
receptacle of degraded humanity ; all was intensely 
dark ; the yelling and the clanking chains struck a 
deeper horror. Couthon, the regicide, who had 
accompanied him, would proceed no further—*“‘ for 
conscience doth make cowards of us all ;” but Pi- 
nel, strong in his benevolence and his convictions, 
plunged into the cells ; even furious captives were as- 
tounded into tranquillity by this invasion of mercy ; 
fifty were set free by his own hands—and, basking 





myself. I believe I had rather go without indul- 


in the sun or crawling at his feet, they testified the 
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power of sympathy over fallen nature, and returned 
to the enjoyment of physical existence. A similar 
success awaited the efforts of Elizabeth Fry—often 
has she been heard to relate, with modest and 
grateful piety, the triumphs of the gospel, in the 
cases of hundreds of frantic culprits who, with 
alacrity, submitted to the yoke of truth: but her 
fame does not rest on private narrative ; the coun- 
try resounded with her deeds ; and public testimony 
was displayed, both at home and abroad, in abun- 
dant and grateful imitation. | 

We cannot affect to concur in her extreme opin- 
ions against capital punishments in every case ; 
but no one can ever refuse her the praise of having 
largely contributed, by her profound sympathy and 
untiring beneficence, to that change in the general 
tone of thought and feeling which by and by re- 
sulted in a most marked abatement of the severity 
of our Criminal Code. 

Her efforts, in conjunciion with the Ladies’ 
Newgate Association, were soon directed to the 
condition of the women convicts in the next steps 
of their progress :— 


«Tt was a custom among the female transports 
to riot previous to their departure from Newgate, 
breaking windows, furniture, or whatever came 
within their reach. They were generally conveyed 
from the prison to the waterside in open wagons, 
went off shouting amidst assembled crowds, and 
were noisy and disorderly on the road,and in the 
boats. Mrs. Fry prevailed on the governor to con- 
sent to their being moved in hackney-coaches. She 
then promised the women, if they would be quiet 
and orderly, that she and other ladies would accom- 
pany them to Deptford, and see them on board ; 
accordingly when the time came, no disturbance 
took place ; the women in hackney-coaches, with 
turnkeys in attendance, formed a procession, which 
was closed by her carriage ; and the women behaved 
well on the road.’’—p. 319. 


Mrs. Fry’s success in respect of these unhappy 
females is well known—but still we think it proper 
to give more details of the system that she found 
in operation :— 


‘* The mode in which they were brought on board 
long continued to be highly objectionable ; they ar- 
rived from the country in a spog' at i lar 
intervals, having been conveyed on the outside of 
stage-coaches, by smacks or hoys, or any convey- 
ance that offered, under the care of a turnkey. In 
some instances their children, equally destitute as 
themselves, accompanied them; in others, their 
sufferings were increased by sudden separation 
from their infants. Often did Mrs. Pryor and her 
friend and companion Lydia I-——— quit scenes, 
not to return to their own homes, but to go to 
Whitehall, to represent such cases, that the neces- 
sary letters should be dispatched without the loss 
of a post, ordering the restoration of these poor 
nurslings to their mothers before the ship should 
sail. In addition to these evils, the women were 
almost invariably more or less ironed, sometimes 
cruelly so. On board the ‘ Mary Anne,’ in 1822, 

risoners from i aceun Casta arrived not 
y handcuffed, but with heavy irons on their 


the 

mere 
legs, which had occasioned considerable swelling, 
and, in one instance, serious inflammation. Eleven 
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women from Lancaster were sent to the ship 
* Brothers’ in 1823, iron- round their legs 
and arms, and chained to each other. The com- 
plaints of these women were very mournful ; they 
were not allowed to get up or down from the coach 
without the whole. being dragged together; some 
of them had children to carry ; they received no 
help or alleviation to their suffering. A woman 
from Cardigan travelled with a hoop of iron round 
her ankle until she arrived at Newgate, where the 
sub-matron insisted on having it taken off. In 
driving the rivet towards her leg to do 80, it gave 
her so much pain that she fainted under the opera- 
tion. She stated that during a lengthened impris- 
onment she wore an iron hoop round her waist ; 
from that a chain connected with another hoop 
round her leg above the knee—from which a second 
chain was fastened to a third hoop round her ankle : 
in the hoop that went round her waist were, she 
said, two bolts or fastenings, in which her hands 
were confined when she went to bed at night, which 
bed was only of straw. 

** Such were a few of the scenes into which Mrs. 
Fry was introduced in this department of her im- 
portant labors for the good of the suffering and the 
sinful of her own sex.’’—p. 445. 


Not content with having cleansed the Augean 
stable of Newgate, she directed her attention to 
the gaols in Scotland—which seems to have been 
even more deserving of the disgraceful epithet. A 
journey on the concerns of the society, undertaken 
by herself and her worthy brother, Joseph John 
Gurney, was improved into a pilgrimage to the 
abodes of wretchedness allotted to the culprit and 
the debtor, the sons of crime or misfortune. We 
shrink from the terrible details of needless suffer- 
ing, needless either for safety, precaution, or chas- 
tisement, inflicted on these victims; they are 
recorded in some notes published at the time by 
Mr. Gurney; and may they long endure, and be 
read, as an historical preface to the victory that 
humanity has achieved ! 

The condition of the insane did not escape her 
eye ; nor would it, indeed, have been possible in 
one who thought and felt so much for the welfare 
of the human race. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ say the biogra- 
phers, “left so melancholy an impression on her 
mind, as the state of the poor lunatic in the cell at 
Haddington.’’ Here was before her view an in- 
stance of the system that then prevailed, through 
nearly the whole of Europe, in the treatment of 
the insane! Until keys and chains and whips gar- 
nished the person of the keeper, he could not be 
considered as fitly equipped for his ferocious work, 
which, in his utter and brutal ignorance, and aided 
by the strait-waistcoat, periodical scourgings, and 
the dark and filthy dungeon, he performed with all 
the zeal and conviction of an inquisitor. Scotland 
now possesses many excellent institutions in which 
science and benevolence have produced most happy 
results: there is still, however, a lamentable defi- 
ciency of rightful provision for the pauper lunatic. 
But the excellent first report of the Scotch poor- 
law commissioners gives us reason to hope that 
all such neglect has received its doom. 

It is interesting to trace, at this period of her 
career, her discovery and estimate of those princi- 
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ples of management which have now become the 
standing rules of every English asylum for the care 
of the insane. It is due to her fame, and to the 
efforts of the Quaker body in this behalf, not to 
pass in silence her sagacious and humane observa- 
tions addressed to Mr. Venning, at Petersburg 
(‘* que regio in terris,’’ she might well have said, 
** nostri non plena laboris‘’’) for the conduct of an 
establishment in that capital. She saw clearly and 
experienced the power of love over the human 
heart, whether corrupted, as in the criminal, or 
stupefied, as in the lunatic. She saw that the 
benighted and wandering madman and 
cherished the remnants of his better mind, and 
that he clung to nothing so much as to that which 
all seemed to deny him—some little semblance of 
respect. Sympathy is the great secret to govern 
the human race; and, whether it be in a prison, 
a ragged school, a madhouse, or the world at large, 
he that would force men’s hearts to a surrender, 
must do so by manifesting that they would be safe 
if committed to his keeping. 


D'AUBIGNE S GERMANY, ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


the Society of Friends. In no one instance does 
her Catholic spirit shine more brightly : but her 
Journal shows that she keenly felt the displeasure 
of the brotherhood, with whom “it is a rule of 
discipline to disunite from membership those who 
marry persons not members of the society. It is 
very strictly enforced ; and to promote such con- 
nections is looked upon as an act of delinquency 
on the part of parents and guardians !”’ (p. 405.) 
This fact alune would be sufficient reason for the 
form of biography adopted by the editors. It 
would have been difficult for members of the 
Church of England, however delicately and af- 
fectionately alive to the merits of their deceased 
parent, to have composed a narrative satisfactory, 
in all its bearings, to the sensitive apprehensions 
of the Society of Friends. She has been made 
her own historian; and the result is a record 
which, exhibiting all the workings and triumphs 
of an ardent faith, and abounding in lessons of pa- 
tient experience, is sure to be studied and prized 
by all who have any share in the spirit of Mrs. 


The narrative of the present volume terminates | Fry 


with the year 1825, and closes the account of her 
benevolent activity down to this date by mentioning 
the commencement of her service for the benefit 
of the coast guard. A simple incident, simply 
told, paints the lifelong watchfulness :— 


“In Mrs. Fry’s illness at Brighton,”’ say her 
biographers, ‘‘ she was liable to distressing attacks 
of faintness during the night and early in the morn- 
ing, when it was freouently to take her 
to an open window for the refreshment of the air. 
Whether through the quiet grey dawn of the sum- 
mer’s morning, or by the fitful gleams of the tem- 

uous sky, one living object always presented 
itself to her view on these occasions ; the solitary 
blockade-man pacing the shingly beach.”’—p. 472. 


That she should have been exposed to various 
illnesses, the result of her toil and persevering 
anxiety, can surprise no one who reads her memoir. 
‘* Mrs. Fry's time was occupied,’’ we are told, 
**to an extent of which none but those who lived 
with her can form any idea. The letters she re- 
ceived from all parts of the country were numer- 
ous. These letters required long and careful 
answers.’? Had she lived in the days of the 
penny-post, her life would have been an astonish- 
ment to her? ‘* Poor people, thinking her purse 
as boundless as her good-will, wrote innumerable 
petitions praying for assistance ; others sought for 
counsel, or desired employment, which they im- 
agined she could obtain for them.’”? We know it 
well; the wealth of Cresus and the patronage of 
two prime ministers rolled into one, would not suf- 
fice to pay even one per cent. of the demands on 
any one who has acquired the name of an active 
philanthropist. Incessant anxieties and cares, 
watchings, and journeyings, made up in fact the 
sum of her devoted existence; and her health 
could not but pay the penalty. 

She was subjected to some trial (pp. 404, 407, 
408) by the preference her daughter manifested to 
a member of the Church of England over one of 








_ The rest of the work will not, we hope, be long 
deferred. Trials of a heavy kind, we know, 
awaited her—increased embarrassments of fortune, 
and the loss of her excellent son William, the joy 
and prop of his mother, tested and matured the 
spirit that could solemnly declare to her daughter 
in her lastillness :—** I can say one thing; since 
my heart was touched at the age of seventeen, I 
believe 1 never have awakened from sleep, in sick- 
ness or in health, by day or by night, without my 
first waking thought being how best I might serv 
my Lord.” (p. vii.) 





From the Spectator. 
D’ AUBIGNE’S GERMANY, ENGLAND, AND SCOT- 
LAND. 


In the spring of 1845, the historian of the 
Reformation, Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, was deputed, 
with two other Protestant ministers of the conti- 
nent, to visit Germany and Great Britain. The 
object was to endeavor tc effect a union among 
Christians of all denominations, except Papists, and 
(as we infer) the state church of Scotland, or the 
tractarian and ‘* Canterbury” part of the Anglican 
church—meaning by ‘‘ Canterbury” those who 
uphold the -apostolical succession. Individually 
the ministers, especially D’Aubigné, were received 
with much attention and hospitality, from the 
bishop of London and the royal commissioner of 
the Presbyterian church, downwards: they were 
welcomed as new planets at the different “‘ May 
meetings” they attended in England, and at a free 
kirk gathering in Scotland. It is not necessary to 
open the eyes very widely to ascertain how they 
succeeded in the main end of their mission ; 
although such interchange of courtesies must tend 
to soften asperities, and somewhat diminish theo- 
logical rancor, and is therefore to be encouraged. 
On D’Aubigné’s return to Geneva, his friends and 
fleck requested him to furnish an account of what 
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he had seen; and in the winter of 1845-46 he 
appears to have given a course of lectures or 
addresses on his tour, confining himself to the 
present time. Not satiated by what they had 
heard, the audience renewed their request; and in 
the following winter the author recurred to the 
past, taking a survey of the Scottish church from 
its popish period down to the late schism. These 
discourses form the basis of the book before us, if 
indeed they are not the book itself; which, in 
obedience to the original plan, is divided into two 
parts, under the titles of ‘‘ Travelling Recollec- 
tions,’’ and ** Historical Recollections.’’ 

The Travelling Recollections differ from travels 
in general by giving no regular narrative of the 
journey. The principal places alone are men- 
tioned, not the intermediate tour; unless the very 
curt account of the run from London to Edinburgh 
may stand as an exception. There is as little of 
description, which forms so staple an article with 
ordinary tourists: the dense population, business, 
and activity of London—the striking site and 
romantic beauties of Edinburgh—are the fullest 
passages of this kind, and they are not very ample. 
Observation, partly social, though chiefly religious, 
is one great feature of the book; but its main 
characteristic is disquisitional. D’Aubigné glances 
at the history of each country he visited ; estimates 
the character of the people; looks more particu- 
larly at the state of religion, and the causes that 
have produced it. In Germany, for example, 
almost his sole topics are rationalism, the new 
movement under Ronge, and the writer’s hopes 
of a revival of Christian faith in that country ; 
although, if we understand him rightly, there are 
but three places at present where faith is preached 
in the churches. In England, tractarianism and 
the general state of the church, with some glances 
at dissenters, occupy much of his attention; but 
varied by sketches of social and national traits, 
with accounts of meetings, and so forth. In Scot- 
land there is a similar intermixture; but as the 
free kirk movement was then at its height, and 
the deputation took a part in it, religion predomi- 
nates still more in the visit to that country than in 
the visit to England. 

This mode of making use of travels as a theme 
for discussion has not so dry or heavy an effect as 
might be anticipated. The author is earnest in his 
subject, thoroughly imbued with it, and he deals 
only with leading points. His genius is vital 
though not vivacious; his manner is spirited, and 
novel from its foreign air, without being strange or 
extreme. In touching on history, as he often 
must do, there is none of the stiff and borrowed 
air of the compiler or the book-stuffer. D’Aubigné 
recurs to it because it is essential to his argument ; 
and then leaves it. In like manner, his religious 
Views are distinct and philosophical ; but full of 
life, and devoid of cant. He animates his disqui- 
sition by pictures of meetings and of men, as well 
as by personal reminiscences ; for D’Aubigné has 
been in England before, and is well acquainted 
with Germany. 

ce. LIVING AGE. 
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Of the Romanist schism that originated with 
Ronge he has little hope, partly from the secret 
rationalism that prevails among the educated 
Romanists, partly from German mysticism, and the 
“* scientific’? manner in which religion is handled 
in Germany. A few anecdotes will illustrate his 
view. 


ue ot maaan, the new church, now “e flour- 
ishing ition, was just forming when oo 
through it. Itisa pe and world!y town. ‘ Why,’ 
= some one » a Roman Catholic, ‘do not you, 
who are opposed to the priests and the , join 
the German Catholic church ? ‘ For vs tein? 
was the reply. ‘ The first, because I should have 
to go to church, and I had rather amuse myself ; 
the second, that I should have to give money, and 
I had rather keep it.’ These are some of the 
motives that keep the adherents of the pope faithful 
to their standard. 

** While I was at Heidelberg, the new church 
had neither priest nor minister; the members cele- 
brated divine worship among themselves. ‘ I must 
own to you,’ said one of these, ‘that up to the 
time (a month ago) when I joined the German 
Catholic church, 1 had never opened the Bible ; but 
I read it now.’ This person, who had been read- 
ing the Bible ‘ for a month,’ was a teacher in these 
meetings ! 

** At Stutgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, I 
attended, at seven o'clock on Sunday morning, the 
worship of this new church in the Reformed chapel. 
There were very few women, but many men; 
several, no doubt, strangers like myself. 1 observed 
very little seriousness before the service began ; 
they were standing in groups, and even talking 
somewhat loudly. te was more like the commence- 
ment of a political or literary meeting than of one 
for religious worship. 

** At length the priest, having put on his canon- 
icals in a corner of the building, came and stood 
before the altar, which was somewhat shabbily 
ornamented with garlands, tapers, and a picture. 
He was a tall, stout, red-faced man, with a drawl- 
ing tone and coarseness of manner which are not 
uncommonly found in the Romish clergy. He told 
us he knew the papacy well, for he had been a 
priest twenty-five years; which was plain enough 
to be seen.”’ 


As the gravest like to look in the glass, if it is 
only to see how they look, we will take our 
remaining extracts from that part which relates to 
this country. 


*‘On approaching the capital, [on the Dover 
railway ] my wondering eyes looked down from the 
carriage into innumerable narrow streets of smal] 
houses, all of uniform and mean appearance, black- 
ened with coal-dust and shro by a smoky 
atmosphere. Such is the gloomy avenue which 
leads to the delightful parks of the metropolis, it- 
superb squares, magnificent bazaars, and rich pal- 


aces. 
‘¢ What crowds in the streets, what bustle, what 


hurry! These carriages, public and private, almost 
as numerous as the foot-passengers ; that dazzling 
display of every production of British industry, and 
of the most distant lands ; “those forests of ships, 
motionless in their immense docks; the steam- 
boats, which, like a weaver’s shuttle, incessanily 
ply up and down the Thames with inconceivable 
rapidity, taking up and setting down at every pier 
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a.fresh cargo of breathless passengers ; everything 
you behold tells you that you are ‘now in the cap- 
ital of the commercial world. 

** If the German feeds upon the ideal, the prac- 
tical is the characteristic of Great Britain; I say, 
Britain, because most of what I say here of Eng- 
land is appli to Scotland also. ity, action, 
business, sway in the politics, the industry, the 
commana, at ra Rage say, in the faa ey nf 
the lish. Yet this practical tendency whic 
chersetaintt Tin land is not selfish, as might have 
been ex ; large scale on which the peo- 
ple work gives a certain scope and r to the 
— The habit which the English have 
of forming into parties, and of looking constantly at 

ves as a nation, is opposed to a narrow sel- 
fishness ; and a more elevated sentiment struggles 


Ce ee eee of the people. 
* Perhaps one the things that strikes a 
stranger the most on his arrival in London is, not 
the nobility, but the common people ; their strength, 
their energy, their quickness, their skill, their civil- 
ity, and, e all, their calmness and silence during 
their unceasing activity. They are all alive to 
what they are about, and they are clever at it; you 
can see this in the iages, the ships, and espe- 
cially in the railroads. skill with which an 
ish coachman drives you throu 
of , among thousands of vehicles, without 
ever jostling ing you, is inconceivable. 

“ day after my arrival in London, I visited 
the ancient seat of our friend M——, built in the 
time of Elizabeth. The railroad took me a certain 
distance, where I had to find a carriage to take me 
on to L—— Park ; but what on the continent might 
perhaps have occupied an hour, was here done in 
an instant. In Jess than a minute all our lug 
was lifted from the train into the carriage, and the 
fly was winging its way towards the park. * * 

**] observed in England one thing, that the peo- 
ple talk much less of liberty than we do on the con- 
tinent, but practise it more. This is quite natural ; 
when we possess a thing, we mention it less fre- 
quently than when we are in search of it. The 
young men who play so important a part in Ger- 
nce and other countries, do 
not so in England. It is not for want of spirit in 
the English ee ane have even rather too much ; 
but it is confined in the preparatory sphere of schools 
and colleges, and does not display itself in public 
business. Influential institutions satisfy this people. 
The young men know that their turn will come, 
and hey wait quietly. Among a people deprived 
of public institutions, vigor is often misplaced ; it 
is forced forward in youth and exhausted in riper 
years. In England, on the contrary, it is disci- 
plined in youth and exerted in manhood. On the 
Fenraaye 1 paternal authority is much games ‘in 

ritain, parents, generally speaking, know how 
to keep their children at a respectful distance ; and 
this isa great element of strength for a nation. 
When the Bible would pronounce a threat against 
a people, it says, ‘I will give them children to be 
their princes, and babes rule over them.’ This 
curse has been but too well fulfilled among many 

} * a 


nations. 
‘* In Britain, of all the countries in the earth, the 
nobility have the most power. The king or queen 


the streets’ 





is but the keystone of the aristocracy. This aris- 


tocracy, also, wears its well. There is 
in the manners of the ones of England a noble- 
ness, a grace, a simplicity, an exquisite perfume of 


sociability, and a regard for their inferiors in the 
caeag tov Mingle, wapesaiy eneng’ thn eis 
among 3 y among aristoc- 
racy, physical beasty celebrated all over the world, 
and with which the moral beauty of the mind is often 
in harmony. These nobles have not merely, like 
those of some other nations, an external polish, but 
there is within them an internal grace, a politeness 
gph al the English 
“In respects ish aristocracy a 

pears to me no less admirable. When we behold 
elsewhere the frightful tyranny which radicalism 
sets up, we can understand the mischief it would 


- het but too much forgotten among 
us, while in England it is all-important. This 
nation, so powerful and so haughty, bows before 
the thought of duty. It was Nelson’s signal to his 
fleet at Trafalgar, ‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty’—and every man did it. 

‘The Duke of Wellington, being asked if he 
had seen a French criticism on the fourteen volumes 
of his Despatches, replied in the negative ; and in- 
quired, ‘ What do the French say of them?’ He 
was told that the reviewer remarked the word glory 
did not once occur, but that duty frequently did.” 


These complimentary sketches might be ex- 
tended; and there are some drawbacks, but not 
perhaps so many in the book as in the reality. 
The views of D’Aubigné, well read as he is in 
history, cannot always be implicitly received upon 
minuter points as regards this country, either from 
haste or bias. He says that “ Popery is less a 
religion than a state ;’’ which is true, with the 
qualification that religion is used by the Romish 
priesthood as a means to acquire temporal power. 
He also says, that on the Reformation, 


‘* Many Protestant churches, depriving the pope 
of the supremacy he had usurped, consented that 
the magistrate or the king should take upon him 
that jurisdiction, and thus maintain, under another 
form, that confusion of civil and religious things 
which is to be found in popery. The church of 
Scotland, on the , asserting that it was the 
place of Christ hi which the pope had usurped, 
resisted every effort made by the political power to 
take possession of it.” 

Such is, no doubt, literally true; but, however 
averse the kirk might be to submit to the state, it 
had not the least objection to play the pope over 
the state; and it made several struggles to that 
end. However opposed to Episcopacy, the Pres- 
byterian priesthood, at least under the Stuarts, 
would not have had the slightest objection to make 
the government a dean and chapter, with a congé 
d’élire accompanied by a letter-missive. 
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Thirt unpublished Letters of Oliver Cromwell. 
rc handn. by Thomas Carlyle to Fraser’s 
Magazine. Parker. 

Tue following correspondence has been sent to 
us by Mr. Blakely, with a request that it should 
appear in the Examiner : 

Tuorre Hamuer, near Norwich, Dec. 30, 1847. 
Dear Sir,—Having attentively read your “ Life 

of Oliver Cromwell,” and being anxious to meet 

with any further relics of that great man, 1 was 
much delighted to find a long article in ‘* Fraser’’ 
for December, containing a number of his letters, 
said to have been communicated to you in a very 
romantic manner, and the whole account bearing 
your signature. Since reading that article, to 
which I myself gave 7 credence, I have 
heard the matter frequently discussed, and even 
ronounced to be a clever joke of the editor’s. 

his has induced me to trouble you upon the point, 
and if it is not making too great a demand upon 
your valuable time, I should esteem it a great honor 
to receive a communication from yourself on the 

sub; " s * @ e 
have the honor to remain, yours faithfully, 

Epw. T. Buaxery. 

To T. Carlyle, Esq., Chelsea. 


Cuetsea, Ist January, 1848. 

Sir,—I em sorry any person whatever should 
fancy I eee my name, publicly — 
to a fiction, and, giving it out as a fact, the op- 
eration a good ‘‘ joke.”’ 

Your first impression, which I think is more hon- 
orable to your sense of veracity, was the correct 
one, and will have to become the universal and final 
one. ‘The thing I printed and put my name to, is 
true; deliberately set forth as my record of a fact, 
and meant to be accepted by all the world as such. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

To Mr. Edw. T. Blakely. T. Caruy.e. 

Whatever hereafter may be said for or against 
the authenticity of the letters in question, Mr. 
Carlyle here settles the question of his own au- 
thenticity. He is neither forger, nor abettor of 
forgery. He is the first most flagrant dupe, if any 
imposition has been practised. On this latter head 
we have a few remarks to offer. We shall pre- 
face them with an account of how the letters came 
to be printed, and what they chiefly contain. 

Mr. Carlyle published them six weeks ago in 
Fraser’s Magazine, with a very explicit testimony 
to their genuineness from himself, and as explicit 
a narrative as he could give of the “ singular cir- 
cumstances and conditions’ under which they had 
come into his hands. Our account is scrupulously 
drawn from the materials thus furnished by Mr. 
Carlyle, and of course rests on the assumption of 
their perfect veracity. 

It would seem, then, that there has been living 
for several generations, in one of our cathedral 
cities, a certain family of respectable condition 
which had actively engaged itself, in the persons 
of its then representatives, both on the Royalist 
and the Roundhead side, in the great civil war. 
Tn this family those feuds had left many sorrowful 
traditions, as was natural ; and these had descended 
to even the present day, as with worthy people liv- 





unnatural. Still had so vivid a sense of those sad 
divisions survived and lingered among them, that 
the subject from father to son appears to have be- 
come an interdicted one. ‘* At present all united 
in kindly oblivion of those old sorrows and ani- 
mosities ; but capable yet of blazing up into one 
knew not what fie:ce contradictions, should the 
question be renewed.’ Does the reader find that 
family picture incredible? We do not. For let 
us keep all the circumstances in mind. Crom- 
well’s whitewashing has been of very recent date. 
It is not five-and-twenty years since a worthy gen- 
tleman applied for permission to superadd the name 
of Cromwell to that of Field, and was flatly re- 
fused permission by George the Fourth, that prince 
of gentlemen. It is hardly as many months since 
it was decided down at Whitehall, by a party of 
educated people, that though Cromwell might be 
tolerated as a ‘‘ general,” ears polite or senatorial 
had nothing to do with him as ** Lord Protector.” 
Don’t let us be too incredulous of dozing dwellers 
by ancient cathedrals. The world outside dozes 
over greatness, too, and with a dulness quite as 
amazing. This family we have been describing 
were not in the least likely to set the safer or 
greater store by such old family papers as had 
been preserved among them, because it happened 
that, in the course of those moth-eaten, dusty, 
dreary, old brown papers, Oliver Cromwell’s name 
occurred pretty frequently. 
Matters stood thus when Mr. Carlyle’s noble 
collection of Cromwell's (elucidated) Letters and 
Speeches appeared, and found its way into the 
cathedral close aforesaid. The family were at 
this time represented by a worthy and honorable 
gentleman of middle age, whom we shall call A. 
B. How further to describe A. B. is not easy. 
In very truth a gentleman, we gather from the va- 
rious facts of the case ; a simple, honorable, not in 
any manner literate or wise, but robust and honest 
man ; inheriting strongly the family peculiarities 
hinted at, with others of his own grafted on them ; 
hunted by the shadows, the Eumenides that had 
plagued his race, yet occasionally turning round 
with lion-face to hunt them; and on the whole, as 
with al] the clearness the courtesies will allow he 
is characterized by Mr. Carlyle, of the kind called 
‘* half-mad.’’ We are to suppose the effect, upon 
such a mind sunk in such strata of habit and spec- 
ulation, of the revealments in Mr. Carlyle’s book ; 
and the reader must do this as he can, for we have 
not time to help him. What concerns us here are 
the results through which it showed itself. Moved 
by that sincere strong will which was clearing off 
the blinding mists from the figure of a hero— 
which so strangely was substituting for the rebel- 
lious bugbear that had haunted our family of A. 
B.’s, an august great soul radiant with heavenly 
we wonder if the moth-eaten 
contents of the family chest were turned to with 
a feeling, not hitherto suggested, and with even 
the wish to ascertain what exact part the A. B. 
ancestors had taken in those past. rebellious trans- 





ing in a venerable cathedral close was perhaps not 





actions. Then came into light those dreary 
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dark old papers of which mention has been 
made. 

They proved to be a journal, interspersed with 
letters of Cromwell and others, but mostly written 
by one Samuel Squire, a subaltern in the famed 
Regiment of Ironsides, who belonged to the ‘‘ Stil- 
ton Troop,”’ and had served with Oliver from the 
first mount of that indomitable corps, as cornet, 
and then as auditor. Looking closely into this 
journal, with the light thrown by Mr. Carlyle’s 
volumes, very strange unknown aspects of affairs 
seem to have presented themselves to A. B. ; on- 
slaughts, seizures, surprises; ‘‘ endless activity, 
audacity, rapidity, strict general integrity, rhada- 
manthine justice, and traits of implacable severity 
on the part of Oliver ;’’ connected for the most 
part with such moving accidents and adventures, 
hitherto wholly absent from the histories, as the 
fortune of war in that “‘ Eastern Association” 
where Cromwell began his military career, and 
enriched with thirty-five original letters of the 
hero. 

Here was a discovery indeed! Yet was it nat- 
ural that A. B., being as we have described him, 
should straightway hand it over without condition 
or questioning to the collector of Cromwell's let- 
ters' We think not. We find what he really 
did to be in no respect surprising. He broke 
ground by sending a fact obtained from the journal, 
of which Mr. Carlyle had proclaimed himself much 
in need ; and then “in simple, rugged, and trust- 
worthy, though rather peculiar dialect,”’ (a “‘ little 
astonished to find that Oliver Cromwell was actu- 
ally not a miscreant, hypocrite, &c., as heretofore 
represented,’’) related what he was in possession 
of. For the correspondence that followed, the 
reader must go to Mr. Carlyle’s statement. It is 
all very credible to us, very natural, and very 
lamentable ; but extremely difficult to tell. Given 
the earnest, eager, passionate Cromwell worship- 
per and champion, on the one hand—and the con- 
scientious, honest, single-hearted, but strangely 
shadow-hunted A. B., with what Mr. Carlyle 
would call his fatuous mysteries, fatuous vandal- 
isms, and general half-mad procedure, on the 
other—nor can we well see how the affair was to 
issue in any better result. This result was what 
we may call, on A. B.’s part, an honorable capit- 
ulation or compromise. Unable wholly to reject 
what had been for centuries a family religion, as 
little able utterly to reject Mr. Carlyle’s claim to a 
surt of property in what remained of Cromwell, 
he resolved scrupulously to copy whatever letters 
written by the latter he could find in his ancestor’s 
journal, whatever brief notes by his ancestor were 
needed to explain them, and then destroy journal, 
letters, and all. The over-tremulous are often, 
for that reason, also the over-resolute ; and A. B. 
carried out his terrible ‘ sacrificial” resolve. The 
letters, invaluable as mere autograph ; the journal 
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letters of Cromwell were sent to Mr. Carlyle in one 
packet, with accompanying intimation that the 
originals were reduced to ashes. Vain was all 
passionate clamor for them. They were gone. 

Now, we repeat that we do not find it difficult 
to understand this transaction throughout. Irra- 
tional as it is, it seems to us not at all hard to 
comprehend, A. B. is not a book-man, in the 
least ; in no respect a writer, it is very obvious ; 
the least possible of a reader, we should say. To 
proceed to judge of the matter as if he had ever 
contemplated the publication of these letters ; as 
if a necessity for their authentication had at all 
presented itself to him; as if it were even likely 
that his own good faith could in any respect be 
questioned ; as if, in short, the world contained 
any probable or possible parties to that affair but 
simply himself and Mr. Carlyle ; would be miser- 
ably to misjudge it, as we think, from first to last. 
We will not say that he may not have thought it 
remotely possible he should see the letters again 
in a printed form, just as he had seen Mr. Carlyle’s 
book of letters: but in the like unquestionable 
shape, and under cover of the same not-to-be dis- 
puted authority. . He had guarded against himself 
appearing in connection with them, by solemn ex- 
actions of secrecy from Mr. Carlyle ; and he had 
satisfied his family fears and traditions by washing 
his hands of ancestor Squire altogether. Who 
knows what formal family injunctions even, he 
may not religiously have obeyed, in not suffering 
that journal to be seen by any stranger? Nay— 
in burning it even as it stood, with its Cromwell 
letters and all? With Mr. Carlyle’s emphatic 
testimony to character we will now leave A. B. 
** Let me add, for my own sake and his, that, with 
all my regrets and condemnations, I cannot but 
dimly construe him as a man of much real worth ; 
and even (though strangely inarticulate, and sunk 
in strange environments) of a certain honest intel- 
ligence, energy, generosity; which ought not to 
escape recognition, while passing sentence.”’ 

This is from Mr. Carlyle’s preface to the Lei- 
ters published in Fraser's Magazine. To these 
we now turn. Endorsed by so high an authority, 
they at first appeared to be trustfully received on 
all hands, and to be read as genuine by subtle as 
well as simple hearts, with a kind of mild interest 
and regretful pleasure, nothing doubting. It was 
not to be expected, however, that this should last 
long. Thirty-five letters with no originals in ex- 
istence were too tempting an enigma for what Mr. 
Carlyle calls the ‘‘ dryasdust mind’’ not to expend 
itself upon. The idlest enigmas have a charm ; 
and to answer your D ’ye give it up? in the affirm- 
ative, as should in general at once be done, is 
of all things in the world the most difficult for 
some persons. Accordingly there came questions, 
publicly put here and there ; questions by the very 
nature of them insoluble to the enigma-loving 
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And thus round the small fixed point of A. B., 
doubt, on the back of doubt, to an inconceivable 
extent, accumulated and is accumulating, in the 
idle enigma-loving mind. Out of which sprang 
at length the letter of the good Mr. Blakely which 
Mr. Carlyle felt himself obliged to answer, and 
which with the answer we have printed above. 

Before we contribute what we may to set at 
rest this discussion, we will proceed to give ex- 
tracts from the letters themselves; carefully giv- 
ing, among other selections, al] those points which 
the sceptics have already marked with doubt. 
The new historical facts they illustrate are minute 
enough ; but by their very minuteness, and the 
nearer view the letters necessarily give of the man 
engaged in such details, the interest of them is 
extraordinary. It is important to observe, how- 
ever, that they give no new view of Cromwell. 
Mr. Carlyle’s idea of his hero as a sublime embod- 
iment of belief and justice, was built upon no 
fantasy, but upon historical fact; and of the same 
quality of fact, though “‘ enlarged to the gigantic 
by unexpected nearness,”’ are these thirty-five let- 
ters. It is not the all-famous Cromwell, keeping 
together a kingdom, and fencing against a world 
self-divided and in arms; it is the obscure Crom- 
well, keeping together a regiment, holding forth 
very needful example, and fighting himself reso- 
lutely up into strength and fame. ‘“‘ It is Oliver,”’ 
says Mr. Carlyle, “‘ left to himself; stript bare of 
all conventional draperies; toiling, wrestling as 
for life and death, in his obscure element; none 
looking over him but Heaven only.” 


[Having printed all the letters in No. 194 of the Liv- 
ing Age, we omit them here.] 


Now to the question of authenticity. We will 
preface what we have to offer with the remark, 
that if, instead of receiving these letters with the 
warrant of Mr. Carlyle’s belief in them, we had 
picked them up in the street, it would not have 
occurred to us to doubt them. We take the inter- 
nal evidence in their favor to be decisive. They 
prove themselves, we think, to any man of uncloud- 
ed apprehension, and competent acquaintance with 
the time and man of which they treat. Our own 
acquaintance with both, we beg to add, is not of 
recent date, nor obtained without careful and con- 
scientivus study. 

In the first place, then, let us say that if these 
letters are a forgery, they stand quite alone of their 
kind in the world. Nothing so daring or extraor- 
dinary has ever been attempted. ‘They are stuck 
full of points for detection ; studded all over with 
liabilities or possibilities of that kind, such as no 
forged writing ever was since the world began. 
Look at any Rikon, Basilike, Ossian, Epistles of 
Phalaris, or Modern French Mémoires de la Con- 
vention, or what not ; and in nothing is the forgery 
so careful as to avoid anything in the shape of 
narrative, of statements, of facts, and such like. 
It fills its pages with mere sentiment ; there is not 
a date to be got out of it, not a name of person or 
place that can help being given; its sound is all 





hollow and vacant, as of “ damp wind in empty 
churches.’’ That a “‘ forger,’’ trying his appren- 
tice-hand, and with so small an object, should or 
could have achieved such a master-piece as these 
Cromwell Letters, we shall esteem, as soon as it 
is made out, to be nothing short of a miracle! 

We have said that the object was small. Indeed 
it seems to us quite insignificant, and the question 
it raises not less so. Insignificant—because the 
letters are mere historical curiosities ; remarkable, 
very notable, extremely interesting ; but of no con- 
sequence whatever for altering or confirming any 
person’s notions or convictions respecting Crom- 
well’s life or character, or any point in his or any 
other history. Grant them to be all true, Crum- 
well’s history remains precisely what it was while 
they were not discovered ; precisely what it would 
be if they were wholly annihilated, and swept away 
to the last syllable as proved falsities. Let us add 
that what we have hitherto seen of the grounds set 
forth for the suspected forgery seem to us altogether 
worthless. 

They rest upon surmises that particular words 
are modern, and so forth. One suggests that 
‘stand no nonsense”’ is modern slang. Another 
that ‘‘ Miss Andrews” is an obvious anachronism. 
A third that ‘‘ a new cravat’? was an article of 
dress first introduced at the Restoration. A fourth 
that Keziah is a woman’s, not a man’s name. We 
could ourselves, if necessary, suggest others. 
Some words, one or two subscriptions to the letters, 
a few names of things, we have little doubt are 
incorrect transcriptions from the originals ; but that 
A. B., in all probability the least learned man in 
England in such matters, should have avoided all 
such mistakes in his difficult task, would in our 
opinion have tended far more than any other cir- 
cumstance, to suggest a forgery. The truth is 
that we attach no importance to this ‘‘ word-grub- 
bing” in any such inquiry. It is a kind of criti- 
cism which may tend much to perplex the minds 
of the ignorant, and to increase doubt—that very 
questionable commodity ; but which cannot, by the 
nature of it, in almost any case, issue in certainty— 
the alone desirable result. No man knows the 
exact date at which a given word was used for the 
first time in human speech or writing. " How can 
he, or ever could he—the dustiest Dryasdust of 
them all? ‘ Twaddle,’’ (the word occurs naturally,) 
which might “‘ prove’’ an alleged page of Goldsmith 
to be spurious, turns out to be as old as King 
Alfred. ‘* Stand,” for endure, is well nigh as old 
as language itself. ‘‘ Miss,”’ which it is held to 
be impossible that Cornet Squire should have writ- 
ten in 1643, is possibly enough a mis-copy of Mrs.; 
but quite possibly not, too. Nobody knows that 
Miss, the colloquial diminution of Mistress, was 
not used in speech at that time, and even occa- 
sionally written by half-educated, unpunctilious 
people, as the designation of young or Jess impor- 
tant persons. In Butler’s day, not long after, the 
word got into print ; and that, too, in a sense which 
perhaps rather countenances this opinion. The 
same writer has crabat, which was the modern 








cravat ; and we have little doubt that A. B. had 
mis-copied here. 

In short, we have seen nothing yet urged that 
is worthy of grave consideration, against the authen- 
ticity of these Cromwell Letters, or our own unhes- 
itating belief in them ; and we do not speak from 
a hastily formed acquaintance with the subject, or 
an imperfect knowledge of the time. If we can 
conceive a doubt, it would have been of a very 
opposite kind indeed to any of which we have 
spoken. But even that doubt could only have 
arisen, to resolve itself into a more decisive cer- 
tainty. The letters are written throughout on the 
strain; in circumstances of swift movement; for 
the most part of eager necessity. Hence they are 
all more characteristic than might have been looked 
for in such a series, otherwise composed. 

[It is all very well, for people who have not had experi- 
ence, to say that this and that is too daring a forgery to be 
one, and that the object is insignificant. Fraser’s Magazine 
may be innocent in this matter ; at least it is clear that it 
has not forged Mr. Carlyle’s letter. But as to what it is 
capable of, we subjoin an article from it of 1833 or 1834. 
Look, tender reader, at this Miller Correspondence, and 
make up your mind whether the distinguished authors 
were so hoaxed by the deceitful letters of inquiry as to 
auswer them, thus falling victims of an autograph-hunter ; 
—or whether the whole affair is a forgery.—Living Age. ] 


THE MILLER CORRESPONDENCE. ' 


Wuo the Reverend George Miller, from whom 
the correspondence we are about to publish takes 
its name, may be, is a question which we for the 
present decline answering. It must be left to the 
sagacity of those ingenious persons, who amuse 
themselves or the public in the attempt to discover 
the author of Junius’ Letters. We feel ourselves 
just now only at liberty to say that the Rev. Geo. 
Miller is a lineal descendant of the great Joe Miller, 
whose now time-honored tomb is to be found in the 
burying-ground of St. Clement’s Danes, close in 
the neighborhood of Tom Wood's hotel. 

Waiving, however, further inquiry into the his- 
tory of Mr. George Miller, we are about to intro- 
duce to public notice the results of his valuable 
labors. Smitten with a desire of collecting the 
autographs of the illustrious personages, in the 
author line, existing in his time, he bent all the 
energies of his capacious mind to that important 
object. It was said long ago, that no more com- 
pendious way of procuring such curiosities could 
be imagined than discounting the bills of literary 
men, because you might in that case be perfectly 
certain of retaining their autographs, accompanied 
by notes. This, however, is somewhat too expen- 
sive, as the friends of literary gentlemen are well 
aware ; and the Rev. George Miller (who, by the 
way, is not the Irish doctor of that name) felt it 
much easier to have recourse to a bland and agree- 
able artifice whereby to extort the desiderated sig- 
natures. Under shapes as various as ‘‘ old Proteus 
from the sea,’ he warily approached his distin- 
guished correspondents, and suited his bait accord- 
ing to the swallow of the illustrious gudgeon for 
which he angled. To some he wrote for the 
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character of an imaginary footman; in another 
case, an apocryphal amanuensis, or an ideal ser- 
vant-maid. With some his correspondence was 
literary, with others philosophical ; a tinge of poli- 
tics colored some, a touch of benevolent curiosity 
distinguished others. From all he received an- 
swers ; and they have been forwarded to us by a 
kindness of a nature so distinct and peculiar, that 
we do not think it possible for us to describe in 
terms at all adequate to the sublimity of its feeling. 
[N. B. We borrowed this last clause from a speech 
of Patrick Robertson. | 
We have about five hundred of the letters lying 
before us; but as they in their total bulk would 
fill the Magazine, we are compelled to make a 
selection. It is highly possible that we shall con- 
tinue the series. Inthe mean time we present our 
readers with the letters of 
Bayly, Thomas Haynes. 
Bulwer, Edward Lytton, M. P. 
Bury, Lady Charlotte. 
Carlile, Richard. 
5. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. 
Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, LL. D. 
Croker, Thomas Crofton, A. S. 8. 
Croly, Rev. George, LL. D. 
Cunningham, Allan. 
10. Edgeworth, Maria. 
Eldon, Right Hon. the Ear! of. 
Hallam, Henry. 
Hogg, James. 
Holmes, William, W. I. 
15. Hook, Theodore Edward. 
Hunt, Henry. 
Irving, Washington. 
Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, L. E. L. 
Lockhart, John Gibson, LL. B. 
20. Maginn, William, LL. D. 
Martineau, Harriet. 
Mitford, Mary Russell. 
Moore, Thomas. 
Norton, Hon. Caroline. 
25. Porter, Anna Maria. 
Proctor, Bryan William, alias Barry Cornwall. 
Rogers, Samuel. 
Shee, Sir Martin Archer, P. R. A. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. 
30. Wilson, Professor John. 


A tolerably extensive list—from Lord Fldon to 
Henry Hunt, from Sir Walter Scott to Lytton 
Bulwer, from Coleridge to Carlile. We publish 
them as they come to hand, with scarcely any 
attempt at classification; and the first that, as it 
were instinctively, clings to our fingers is that of 
L. E. L. 


I.—-MISS LANDON, 


The document of the fair L. E. L.—on this 
occasion really the Improvvisatrice—is as follows : 


22 Hans Place. 

Miss L. E. Landon’s compliments to Mr. Miller, 
and thinks there must be some mistake in the note 
she received, as she knows nothing of the young 
person he mentioned. 

But there is another Miss Landon in Sloane 
street, and to her Miss L. E. Landon has enclosed 
the notes. 

Saturday—Miss Landon only returned home this 
morning. 
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II.——-HENRY HUNT. 


Compare this with the vulgarian twaddle of the 
old Blacking-man. By the name !—in-door ser- 
vant '—and, O ye gods! yours respectfully! He 
did not know but Miller might have a vote for 
Preston. 


36, Stamford Street, Jan. 15, 183-. 


Sir,—lIn reply to ore favor by twopenny-post, |- 


I beg to observe that I have no recollection of any 
person by the name of Thomas Stevens ever having 
lived with me in any capacity ; but I am quite sure 
no such person has ever lived with me as in-door 
servant. 

I am, sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
if. Hunt. 


III.—~-THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Haynes Bayly has a pair of notes. By the first, 
we learn that his benevolent desire of communicat- 
ing the required information kept him a day in 
town, which, perhaps, might not have been con- 
venient. 


Sir,—I have just received your note dated the 
22d, in which you seem to allude to a former appli- 
cation to me respecting the character of some man. 
Your former note I never received, nor can I hear 
of any note at the Atheneum. 

I beg you will therefore let me know the partic- 
ulars ; and as I leave town in the middle of the day 
to-morrow, (Tuesday,) I hope you will contrive to 
let me hear from you before twelve o'clock. 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Haynes Bayty. 
Atheneum Club, Monday. 


By the second, we learn that Mr. Bayly has had 
a relay of footmen. Eheu! 


Mr. Haynes Bayly presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Miller, regrets he can give her no information 
respecting James Deacon. He has had occasion to 
change footmen but once, and can therefore state 
without the possibility of mistake, that no person 
of that name ever lived with him. 

Athenaum, Tuesday. 


IV.—-GEORGE CROLY. 


Dr. Croly judiciously recollects the apparent 
identity of his name with Crawley. There is 
something capital and characteristic in the slapdash 
manner in which he exonerates himself from the 
trouble of attempting to decipher the address of 
his correspondent. 

Monday, January. 

Sir,—No servant by the name of Thomas Dea- 
con has lived with me. But there may have been 
some mistake inthe name, and there isa Mr. Cravw- 
ley who lives in the neighborhood, in Guilford street, 
who may be the person in question. I have not 
been quite able to ascertain your address, but have 
set down the name of your street at hazard. 

I remain sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Georce Cro.y. 


V.—MISS PORTER. 
Miss Porter is gentle and considerate. The 


letter she answers is designated as “‘ polite ;”’ to 
her unknown correspondent she professes herself 





** obliged ;"’ she ‘loses no time in replying :” 
and, with the most Christian charity, suggests the 
probability of a mistake, for the sake of the young 
woman herself. How strange is all this squeamish 
conscientiousness for the grand humbugger of the 
Seagrave narrative! Such is human inconsistency. 


Esher, January 23. 
Sir,—I lose no time in replying to your polite 
letter inquiring the character of a young woman, 
who calls herself Amelia Rogers, and describes her- 
self as having once lived with me as a lady’s-maid. 

I must suppose that she has made some strange 
mistake, as | never had a servant of that name in 
any capacity ; therefore am led to imagine, that one 
of the Miss Porters who live at Twickenham is the 
person she may have served. I trust, for the young 
woman's sake, that she has made such a mistake 
and that she has not designedly represented herself 
falsely. 

It would have given me pleasure, could I have 
replied satisfactorily to your inquiry as to the truth 
of her statement. 

I beg to remain, sir, 
Yours obliged, 
Anna Maria Porter. 


VI.—MISS MITFORD. 


Our Village comes out of the scrape very well. 
The reference to ‘‘my father’? is perfectly in 
keeping. 

Three-Mile Cross, Monday, 

Sir,—lI have no recollection whatever of any per- 
son of the name of Amelia Rily having lived with 
us as lady’s-maid : my father also says that he can 
remember no such name, and it is unlikely that a 
person filling such a situation should have been en- 
tirely forgotten in the family. 1 cannot but suspect 
some mistake in the affair, and should recommend 
a reference to the lady with whom the young woman 
in question lived last. 

I an, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. R. Mirtrorp. 


VII.——-MISS MARTINEAU. 


The only “‘ anonymous name,”’ as an Irish M. 
P. once phrased it, in the whole collection, is that 
of Miss Martineau’s amanuensis. She will not 
write, and her scribe cannot venture beyond G. M. 
What is the “‘ preventive check’’ in this solitary 
case’ Are the folks ashamed of their names? 
That Miss Martineau never visited the Continent 
is evident enough to those have read any of her 
stories about the French. 


Sir,—I am directed by Miss Harriet Martineau, 
to inform you that there is some mistake on the sub- 
ject of Berthier’s representation, as she never had 
the pleasure of visiting the Continent. 

(For Miss H. Martineau,) 


1 am, sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
17, Fludyer Street, October 5. G. M. 


VIII.—MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 
Shee writes as he paints—very tame indeed. 


Cavendish Square, 
Monday, January 24, 183—. 
Sir,—If I had received any former letter from 
you, I should certainly not have left it unnoticed. 
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I have no recollection of a person of the name of 
Thomas Eldridge having ever lived in my service, 
and I should suppose there must be some mistake in 
his statement. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Martin Arcuer Sues. 


IX.-——-ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


There is a hardness and solidity about Allan 
Cunningham’s style that reminds us of his original 
vocation. It is pleasant to find Scotia unadorned 
breaking out so beautifully as in the last sentence. 
The ‘* wrong directed” [it would have been better 
if it had been wrang] and the “ seeking to impose,” 
are redolent of Caledonia stern and wild. It is 
pastoral, too, to find the date Monday morning. 


Mr. Allan Cunningham’s compliments to Mr. 
George Miller, and assures him that he never re- 
ceived any other letter than the enclosed from him, 
and that he is not aware of having applied to any 
age on the subject alluded to—certainly not to 

r. Miller. 

Either the enclosed note has been wrong directed, 
or some one is seeking to impose on Mr. M. in Mr. 
c.’s name. 


27, Lower Belgrave Place, 
Monday Morning. 


X.—-EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


Dr. Johnson being asked how it happened that 
the smallest note he wrote or dictated was always 
correct, and even elegant in the turn of its phra- 
seology, replied, ‘‘ I made it my rule, early in life, 
always to do my best when I had my _pen in my 
fingers.’’ It appears to us that the ‘‘Simius 
Mazximus’’ of English literature has not adopted 
the salutary rule of the ‘“ Ursa Major;’’ at all 
events, a more boobyish; spoonish specimen of slip- 
slop was never submitted to the sagacious eye of 
Miller than the following. 


Richmond, Tuesday Morning. 

Sir,—I am extremely sorry that you should have 
experienced any delay in receiving an answer to 
your inquiries. Your note dated the 22d, and just 
received, is the only one I have received. 

I have not the smallest recollection of the name 
of William Jeffreys—I am quite convinced that no 
servant of that name ever lived with me two years, 
or a period of any length whatsoever, even if I 
should be mistaken in my present persuasion that 
no servant of that name ever entered my service. 
I therefore conclude that the man has made some 
mistake. He may very probably have lived with 
my brother, Mr. Mee Steen, whose address is 
38, Hill Street, Berkely Square. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. Lyrron Butwer. 


XI.—-LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


It is particularly edifying to find that Lady 
Charlotte Bury is very sorry, in letter the first, 
that any lady’s-maid’s character should be dubious. 


Lady Charlotte Bury, in reply to Mr. George 
Miller’s application respecting Sarah Deacon, can 
only say that such a person has never lived in her 
service, in ANY capacity—certainly not in that of 
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lady’s-maid. But as Vady Charlotte Bury would 
be sorry to hurt anybody’s character, she hopes Mr. 
Miller has been exact in the name. 
3, Park Square, Regent’s Park, 
January 21, 183-. 


In round the second—for Miller would never 
allow such a combatant to get off with one—this 
charming lady’s aristocratical refusal to enter fur- 
ther into the subject is equally delightful. 


Lady Charlotte Bury presents her compliments 
to Mrs. Miller, and can only repeat that she has no 
recollection of anybody of the name of Sarah Dea- 
con having ever lived in her family ; but if the wo- 
man persists in saying so, she had better call at the 
Rev. E. Bury’s, 3, Park Square, where the truth 
of what she alleges about the change of name will 
easily be proved. Further than this Lady Charlotte 
Bury cannot enter upon the subject. 

Monday, Jan. 23, 183-. 
3, Park re, Regent's Park. 


XII.—-THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Sweet Caroline Norton! The future antiquary, 
when the time comes that even you will be antiq- 
uity—when to you will be applied the song sung 
with such gusto by your glorious and Gillrayed 
grandpapa— 


** Though her lightness and brightness 
Do shine with such splendor, 
That nought but the stars 
Are thought fit to attend her ; 
Though now she is fragrant, 
And soft to the sense, 
She ‘ll be damnably mouldy 
A hundred years hence ;"’ 


—in that unhappy time it will be known, that in 
January, 1831, you had commenced housekeeping 
but for three years, and that your then actual estab- 
lishment (or as you call it, your present establish- 
ment) had not undergone alteration for twelve 
months or more. 

Let us remark here, once for all, that the ladies 
of this correspondence are most curious to see the 
persons—‘‘ the young persons’’—about whom the 
inquiries are made. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Lady C. Bury, Miss Porter, all express their 
anxiety for the personal appearance of the women 
who are described as their former attendants. The 
gentlemen exhibit no such fancy for seeing their 
discarded footmen. 

Oh, Gossip! Gossip! what a god thou art 
among the goddesses of the earth! 

2, Story’s Gate, Westminster, 
19th January, 1831. 

Sirx,—In answer to your note of to-day, I beg to 
inform you that no person of the name of Amelia 
Deacon ever lived with me as lady’s-maid ; nor, to 
my recollection, in any other capacity. It is at any 
rate impossible she could have lived with me two 
at as it is but ¢hree since I commenced house- 

eeping, and my present establishment has under- 


gone no alteration for the last twelve months, or 
more. 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Carotine Norton. 
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Weare indignant with Miller for having troubled | 
“the superb lump of flesh,”’ as Sidney Smith calls 
her, with a second application ; but so it was, and 
here is the result. 


Brighton, 58, Old Steyne, 25 January. 

Mapam,—Your letter of the 22d has been for- 
warded to me here, and I hasten to reply, as | fear 
some person is endeavoring to impose on you. 

I am quite sure no person of the name of Amelia 
Deacon, or Dickinson, ever lived in my service. If, 
however, the young woman persists in her assertion, 
let her come and claim her character from me, at my 
house, where I hope to be on Saturday. ‘To this 
she can have no objection. 

I propose this merely to assure you, that I should 
be happy to take any trouble that might assist you ; 
but I am guile certain, that unless the woman in 
question offers herself under a feigned name, she 
has never lived in my house. 

I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
Carouine Norton. 


XIII.—-RICHARD CARLILE. 


What a creature is here! Miller should not 
have written to Carlile. The wretched imperti- 
nence of the ignorance is quite characteristic of the 
hound. He says the word soul has no type in 
existing things. And where is the type, in what 
he would call existing things, of the words he uses 
—‘‘ can,” * have,” ‘6 no,” ‘“ to,” “ on,” ‘s the,” 
** of,” *‘ such,” “a,”’ “* subject,”’ “‘ for,’”’ “‘ ast” 
But it is wasting words to talk to an ass. 


Giltspur Street Compter, January 16, 183-. 
Sir,—I can have no objection to peruse your 
**Manuseript on the Transubstantiation of the. 
Soul ;’’ but I can say at once, that you must not 
look to me to make a speculation with such a sub- 
ject; for as the word sou/ has no meaning, no type 
in existing things, I have to learn how anything 
sensible can be said upon such a word. 
Respectfully, 
Ricuarp Car.ie. 
P. S.—If sent, let it be to Fleet Street. 


XIV.—BRYAN WILLIAM PROCTOR. 
Gentle Barry Cornwall ! 


Monday Morning, 25, Bedford Square. 

Mr. Proctor has this morning received a letter 
from Mr. Miller, (referring to a former letter,) in 
which there appears to be some mistake. Mr. 
Proctor has never received any former letter from 
Mr. Miller, nor does he know to whom or what Mr. 
Miller's letter relates. 

Mr. P. thinks it probable that it may have been 
meant for another person of his name; and if he 
can learn that there is such a person in Bedford 
Square, he will forward the letterto him. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Proctor should be the person meant,(which 
he does not think likely,) he will answer Mr. Mil- 
ler’s letter immediately, if Mr. Miller will explain 
the object of it by another communication. 


XV.—THOMAS CROFTON CROKER. 
What a fairy note! The Hibernianism is com- 
plete. Crofty puts no mark of time to his com- 


munication, and then says that he has not been in 
Ireland for a year from that date. 
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about whom you inquire ; nor have | been in Ireland 
for more than a year from the present date. 
I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. Crorron Croker. 
Admiralty. 


XVI.—JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Next to Crofty Croker, the most important man 
of that name, the spes altera, so to speak, of the 
illustrious house of Lineham, (see Burke’s Gentry 
of Great Britain,) is, we have no hesitation in 
saying, the late secretary of the admiralty. We 
believe he was one of the commissioners (along 
with Scott, Mackintosh, Lockhart, and Hallam) 
on the Stuart Papers ; but this was an old story. 


September 24, 183-. 
Mr. Croker begs leave to acquaint Mr. Baker 
that he has no recollection whatsoever of Mr. 
James Morrison, nor does he remember ever to 
have employed an amanuensis. Mr. Morrison may 
have been employed in transcribing the Stuart Pa- 
pers; but it has escaped Mr. Croker’s memory. 


XVII.—THOMAS MOORE. 


Tom Moore is in the benignant vein ; he cannot 
stand in the way even of an impostor—a class of 
persons for whom his Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man betray a great sympathy. 


Sloperton, January 25, 183-. 
Sir,—I regret extremely that there should have 
occurred two days’ delay in my answer, but I un- 
luckily happened to be away from home when your 
letter arrived. It is painful to stand in the way of 
any one—I was going to say, even an impostor— 
obtaining a livelihood, but truth compels me to add 
that I know nothing whatever of Murphy Delaney ; 
nor, indeed, was ever acquainted with any one of 
that name, except a clerk of my father’s, (John De- 
laney,) when I was quite a child. Lamenting, I 
assure you, very sincerely, that benevolence like 
yours should be thus imposed upon, (if the man be, 
as appears but too probable, an impostor,) 
I am, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient, &c. &c., 
Txomas Moore. 


XVIII.—-JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


The Quarterly Review is brief. One phenome- 
non is evident from his note, viz., that, like his 
late amiable co-laborateur, Lord Dudley, he talks 
to himself; else, how could a name he never had 
heard in his life, now for the first time presented 
to him on paper, ‘‘ sound new to his ear?’ 

Sir,—There must be some mistake, certainly— 
no such person as William Roberts was ever in my 
service for any considerable space of time, for the 
name sounds altogether new to my ear. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. G. Locxnarrt. 

24 Susser Place, Jan. 24. 


XIX.——-WILLIAM HOLMES. 


Strange coincidence. The ‘‘ name sounds to the 
ear’ of William Holmes also, but, as might be ex- 
pected, not strangely. What name can be strange 
to the great nomenclator of the house’ We are 





Sir,—I have no knowledge of Murphy Delany, 


rejoiced to see our old friend in as good company 
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as ever. The letter to Miller is franked by SirC. 
M. Sutton, and the answer is directed to be sent 
under cover to the duke. This is as it should be. 
We like, too, the aversion of Holmes to contrib- 
uting to the post-office—economy is the life of the 
half-pays ; and the cautious and formal manner in 
which he prefixes the style of ‘* His Grace” to the 
Duke of Wellington, proves that official habits have 
not left him with office. It is pleasant to perceive 
the old whipper-in concludes his signature with a 
flourish exactly like a thong-whip. 


Dover, Oct. 7, 183-. 
Sir,—lI have received your letter inquiring about 
Robert Jukes. Though the name sounds on my ear 
as a person I have known, still I cannot bring it to 
my recollection when or where. If Robert Jukes 
will write to me, he probably will be enabled to 
draw my attention to the particular period which he 
alludes to. Tell him to direct, under cover, to His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, Walmer Castle, 

near Deal, where I shall be next week. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wiutuiam Howmes. 


XX.——-SAMUEL ROGERS. 


The vice of punning appears even to infect the 
note style of Sam Rogers. Here in three lines 
we have the jingle of ‘‘ service,”’ *‘ service,”’ and 
**servant.”” The immense antiquity of Sam is 
finely adumbrated in the indefinite date which he 
assigns to the possible service of his namesake (we 
wonder he did not suspect some antediluvian affili- 
ation) the respectable nonentity hight Samuel 
Wentworth—if ever, it was “‘long ago.” It is 
quite an ‘‘ ancestral voice,’’ a sound from the dead. 


Sir,—lI have no recollection of Samuel Went- 
worth in my service ; but, at all events, it must have 
been long ago. All my knowledge of his character 
should otherwise have been much at your service. 

Your obedient servant, 


Samvue. Rocers. 
St. James’ Place, Jan. 21, 183-. 


XXI.—-WILLIAM MAGINN. 


To our surprise, the gruff Standard-bearing 
LL. D. comes most milky fashion out of this af- 
fair. The doctor’s letter about the imaginary re- 
porter, O’Hoolahan, is really a good-natured effu- 
sion; we had no notion he would have taken half 
so much trouble about any such animal, real or 
fictitious. 


Sir,—I never knew a gentleman of the name of 
O’Hoolahan. A great many Irish persons are con- 
nected with the press, and perhaps a man of that 
name may be among them ; he, however, has not 
fallen in my way. ir he says I recommended him 
to your newspaper, there must be a mistake some- 
where. 

Excuse this hasty note ; I happen to be very busy 
just now. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wituiam Maciny. 
Standard, Monday. 


XXII.—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Commend us to Coleridge. The old man 





eloquent is courteous and philosophical as ever. 
The unknown person to whom he writes is ad- 
dressed as ‘* Dear Sir ;’’ and a metaphysical dis- 
tinction between knowledge and power is shadowed 
forth at the end of the epistle. Had Miller in 
person waited on old Coleridge, he would have 
answered his question in an essay, in which the 
fundamental principles of footmanship would have 
been laid down, according to the most recondite 
doctrines of Platonism, delivered in a flowing 
speech, terminable only at the announcement of 
dinner. 


Monday Noon, 24 January, 183-. 
Dear Sir,—The note which has this moment 
reached me, is the first I have received from you ; 
and unable to form the most distant conjecture re- 
specting either the person in whose behalf you in- 
terest yourself, or the object, 1 suspect that your 
Jetter may have been intended for one or other of my 
nephews—perhaps Mr. John Coleridge, the barris- 
ter, No. 2, Pond Court, Temple ; or Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, the chancery barrister, No. 1, Lincoln’s 
Inn Square ; or the Rev. Edward Coleridge, Eton. 
Be assured that the application, had it both reached 
me and fallen within my knowledge or power, would 
not have been neglected by 
Your humble servant, 
S. T. Coreriver. 
Grove, Highgate. 


XXIII.——-HENRY HALLAM. 


What a thoroughly historiographical bit of a 
production is that which emanated from the same 
desk with The Middle Ages! Good heavens! one 
would think there was question about the pedigree 
of the White or Red Rose. And then the con- 
jectural, the remote, semisceptical adumbration of 
a statement touching the affairs of Lord Graves! 
Well done, Hallam! 


Sir,—] incline to think that there must be some 
mistake with respect to the subject of your note to 
me, especially as there is another gentleman of my 
name in the same street. I have had no footman 
for seven or eight years, who can be the person 
whose character you request. At that time, a man 
of the name of Charles (his surname I do not recol- 
lect) lived with me, and went, of course with a char- 
acter, to the Bishop of Exeter’s, (now St. oy pa 
he lived, I think, afterwards with the late Lord 
Graves. But I suppose he would hardly refer you to 
me for a character, after such a lapse of time. If he 
is the person, I can only say that I had no fault to 
find with him, that I now remember; but should 
not know him by sight if he were to enter the room. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Henry Hatiam. 
67 Wimpole Street, Jan. 22. 


XXIV.—-JOHN WILSON. 


We consider the following as very characteristic 
of the warm, good-hearted character of Professor 
Wilson. 


Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, Sunday. 
Sir,—I am ashamed to observe that your letter 
has been lying by me for so many weeks unanswered. 
I conjectured the handwriting on the address to be 
that of a certain secamp that [ had long ago deter- 
mined to hold no correspondence with, and therefore 
threw the letter aside; but this morning I opened 
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it accidentally. Pray excuse this unintentional 
een 

recurring to my class-lists for 1828-9, I find 
that there were five John Smiths that session; but 
no one of the number distinguished himself in any 
creditable way whatever. The young gentleman 
who refers you to me must therefore have made a 
mistake, I cannot surely have, on any occasion, 
signified to him my approbation of his intellectual 
exertions while attending the moral philosophy class 
here. There was one of them, a John Smith from 
Manchester, whom I distinctly remember as a dis- 
agreeable raf. 

Your faithful servant, 
Joun Witson. 


XXV.—-MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Nothing reflects greater credit on Miller than 
his pertinacious badgering of Maria Edgeworth ; 
but, to be sure, the organ of note-writing was al- 
ways pretty well developed in that admirable per- 
son. 


1, North Audley Street, Jan. 21, 183-. 
Sir,—Your letter addressed to Mrs. Edgeworth, 
inquiring the character of a person of the name of 
Margaret Riley, came to me this morning. No 
such person ever lived as lady’s-maid with any of 
the family of Edgeworth, who reside at Edgeworth’s 
Town, in Ireland. For anything I can tell to 
the contrary, she may have lived with some other 
family of the name of Edgeworth ; but before this 
idea is suggested to her, it might be well to ascer- 
tain whether she asserts that she lived with the 
Edgeworths of Edgeworth’s Town ; by which means 

you may judge of her truth. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Maria Epcewortn. 


But the second effusion of our fair friend beats 
all print. Only think of anybody that had any- 
thing else to do scribbling all this worrying non- 
sense about Mrs., and Miss, and Margaret, and 
Harriet, (to the curliness of whose hair in those 
days we can bear unqualified testimony ;) and then 
the simple and satisfactory method of solving the 
whole verata questio, which at last suggests itself 
to the indefatigable paper-crosser, in paragraph the 
antepenultimate! Let her come to be inspected ! 
To be sure she would. 


1, North Audley Street, Monday. 

Mapvam,—I am the person whom Margaret Riley 
describes as the ‘*‘ Mrs. Edgeworth the Authoress.”’ 
But her calling me Mrs. Edgeworth leads me to 
doubt her knowing me; because, though I have 
been old enough these twenty years past to have 
assumed the title of Mrs., it has so happened that I 
have always, in my own family and in society, been 
called Miss Edgeworth—perhaps from the habit of 
being known best by that appellation as an author- 
ess 


If I recollect rightly, Mr. Miller, in his note to 
me, (which I have sent to my family at Edgeworth’s 
Town, and therefore cannot refer to it,) said that 
this Margaret Riley lived with Mrs. E. in Ireland. 
That, I am almost certain, is false; but Mrs. 
Edgeworth’s answer to my letter will decide that 
matter. 

Upon ransacking my memory, I recollect having 
had, eight years ago, when I was in London, a 





waiting-maid of the Christian name of Margaret ; 
her surname I cannot remember, but I am certain it 
was not Kelly, or any Irish name. She was English 
—was highly recommended to me by Mrs. Marcet, 
(now at Geneva ;) and this Margaret was an excel- 
lent lady’s-maid, in every respect—an accomplished 
dress-maker, | can answer for it, having had occa- 
sion to try her powers, as I then went out a great 
deal, having then two young sisters with me. 

Margaret—whatever her name may be—must, if 
she ever lived with me, recollect these two youn 
ladies ; and must also recollect where I lived. 
lived in Holles street : the eldest of the young ladies 
named Fanny, the youngest Harriet. She could 
not also fail to recollect that Miss Harriet had curly 
hair, worn as a crop—a peculiarity in her appear- 
ance which none who have seen her could forget ; 
and a still greater peculiarity would probably be re- 
membered by a lady’s-maid and dress-maker, that 
she was, as our Margaret one day said to me, the 
most indifferent about dress of any young lady she 
had ever seen—** Ma’am! Miss Harriet was so good 
to look at the dress I finished for her, and said it 
was pretty.”” She cannot forget having said this 
to me, if she be the Margaret who lived with me. 

Another circumstance in the words you quote of 
her makes me doubt it. She says that the Mrs. 
Edgeworth the authoress was one of the members 
of the family she lived with. Now I was at the 
time . speak of in London, keeping house for my- 
self; I was her mistress, gave her all her orders, 
and paid her her wages; so that she would not nat- 
urally speak of me as one of the members of the 
family, but as specially her mistress. 

When she left me, I gave our Margaret an ex- 
cellent written character, which she deserved, else 
I should not have given it; for I am particularly 
exact and conscientious as to the character I give 
servants, thinking it as wrong to give a false char- 
acter as it would be to forge a bank-note. 

The character I gave Margaret procured her, 
before I quitted town, (in the course of a few days 
after I parted with her.) a good place with Mrs. 
Knox, (the Hon. Mrs. Knox, wife of a son of Lord 
Northlands, and daughter of the late primate of 
Ireland, Stuart.) 

It seems to me odd that this person cannot pro- 
duce either my written character, or any character 
from Mrs. Knox, if she be the person who lived 
with me. 

But, to settle the matter at once, she may come, 
if you wish, to North Audley street, No. 1, and I 
will see her, and say whether she is or is not the 
person who lived with me. 

I am now with one of my sisters, who was with 
me when I was last in London, and she cannot fail 
to recollect our Margaret. 

I can give no further information, and hope what 
I have now said may be satisfactory. 

Iam, Madam, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
Maria Epcewortu. 


XXVI.—-WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Here is one which we like. ‘I have resided 
almost entirely on the continent,’ says Geoffry 
Crayon, ‘‘ and have had none but foreign servants.” 
The affinity of blood and language speaks out in 
the word. Since the treaty of 1783, Americans 
of the United States are as foreign to us as F’rench- 
men or Spaniards—technically, but not truly. 

James Chinnock, for anything Washington Ir- 
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ving could have known, might have been a New 
Yorker or a Kentucky man. He might have been 
a white help, or a regular nigger from the land of 
liberty, as well as a native of the “‘ old country ;”’ 
but his name was not Jacques or Diego: it was 
James—Jem. And let the government of the 
States be what it pleases, that name cannot be for- 
eign to the ear of Washington Irving. 
Edgebaston, Birmingham, 
January 27, 183-. 
Sir,—I have just received your note inquiring 
respecting a man-servant named James Chinnock : 
no such person has ever been in my service. In 
fact, for the last ten years I have resided almost en- 
tirely on the continent, until within the last eighteen 
morths, and have had none but foreign servants. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Wasuineton Irvine. 


XXVII.-——-JAMES HOGG. 


We venture to say that the ensuing reflects 
honor on the Ettrick Shepherd. We are exactly 
of his opinion as to flunkies—they are all monsters, 
and most of them thieves too; and lasses are much 
more useful, as well as agreeable animals ‘‘ about 
the house.”’ 


Altrive, Yarrow, January 3, 183-. 
Str,—The Philip Muir that has written about my 
giving him a character must be an impostor. 
never kept a footman, nor never will. If 1 could af- 
ford fifty servants, they should all be lasses. 
‘Soom respectfully, 
James Hoge. 


XXVIII.——-WALTER SCOTT. 


There is only one autograph among all this 
batch that betrays the slightest shadow of anything 
like annoyance, and that, mirabile dictu! is the note 
addressed to our friend Miller by the best-natured 
great man of our age, or perhaps of any age—Sir 
Walter Scott. But the date explains all. Alas, 
alas! the good Sir Walter had had at least one 
visitation of the mortal malady before he was 
honored with the correspondence of Mr. Miller. 

We are rather surprised, by the by, that Sir 
Walter Scott should have said no person of the 
name of Campbell was ever servant tohim. What 
we should like to be told, was old Elshie Campbell, 
alias ‘‘ Alexander Campbell, Esquire,’’ the editor 
of Albyn’s Anthology? Did he never actually 
clean Sir Walter's bootst We are sure he fulfilled 
many baser duties in that quarter. 


Sir,—I regret that my name has been used to 
mislead your benevolence ; I know no such person 
as Duncan Campbell, nor was a man of the name of 
Campbell ever servant to me. 

The fellow who imposed upon you deserves pun- 
ishment, and, for the sake of others, I hope you will 
see it inflicted. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Watrer Scorrt. 
Abbotsford, Melrose, 21 January, 1831. 
I received yours of the 18th this day. 
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XXIX.——-LORD ELDON. 


What name can be placed in contact with that 
of Scott, the glory of our literature, so fitly as that 
of Scott, the glory of our law? It was hardly fair 
for Miller to hoax Lord Eldon. His lordship will 
not pledge himself for the exactness of his recol- 
lections, and sets about in quest of other evidence. 
This failing, he calls for further papers, when he 
promises to proceed with the case. A delay has 
already occurred, it will be seen, in the first step 
of the proceedings. The iteration of the phrase 
‘* person”’ is quite in the style legal. 

October 10, 183-. 

Sir,—I did not receive your letter of the 5th till 
last night, at this place. 1 cannot reco/lect that any 
such person as you mention was employed by me 
as that person states, or in any other manner ; nor 
can I find that any person now in my family recol- 
lects any such person. If he can state any partic- 
ulars that may bring back circumstances to my 
recollection which have now escaped it, I shall be 
ready to answer any further inquiries. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Expon. 
Encombe, near Corfe Castle, Dorset. 
XXX.—THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


Greater men than Theodore Hook there may be 
on the list of Miller’s victims, but we fearlessly 
state our belief, that the cleverest of the whole set 
was resident, in January, 1830, at No. 5, Cleveland 
Row, and decamped from that region to the imme- 
diate neighborhood of those two venerable persons, 
Bishop Blomfield and Billy Holmes, among the 
Shades of Fulham, the moment that certain ‘* un- 
toward coming events’’ cast their shadows before 
tory eyes, about the autumn of the same ever-to- 
be-spit-upon year. The whole correspondence 
furnishes nothing so perfect as that which we now 
submit. 


Cleveland Row, Friday, Jan. 21, 1830. 
Sir,—In reply to your note of yesterday, I have 
only to say, that no person of the name of Charles 
Howard ever lived in my service in any capacity 

whatever. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tueopore E. Hook. 


Let our list, then, like that of the kings of Cor- 
sica, close with the name of Theodore. No better 
finale could be imagined. To those who may be 
inelined to believe that the Rev. George Miller was 
nothing but a shadow, like Jedidiah Cleishbotham 
or Dr. Dryasdust, and feel a sort of conviction that 
this hoax was perpetrated by living people of flesh 
and blood under the vizard of his reverence—to 
them we allow the praise of a certain sagacity. 
But to them also we have to say, that those afore- 
said persons of flesh and blood, whosoever they 
may be, have not given the papers to us; and that 
we rather imagine the appearance of this series 
may be as much matter of annoyance to them, as 
of wonder to their correspondents. ‘This we avouch 
on the honor of Ouiver Yorke. 
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THE OLD MAID FROM PRINCIPLE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
~ieq» THE OLD MAID FROM PRINCIPLE. 


“ Let him deny himself.” 


“ Cousin Lucy, when will you tei] me why you 
are not married? You often promised to tell me when 
I was a little older. I am now nearly sixteen : is 
not that old enough ?”’ 

“Yes, love,’’ replied the mild-eyed Cousin 
Lucy ; ‘* you are, I think, old enough, and thought- 
ful enough, to apply my tale to useful purpose ; 
so I will defer it no longer. Let us go to my 
favorite seat under the fir-trees, and we can then 
watch the sun set, while you listen to the old maid's 
prosy story. Come, the shadows are stretching 
nearly across the lawn, and I have the history of 
a life to relate.’’ 

The fir-trees crowned the brow of a gentle 
western declivity, along which ran the miniature 
moat and palisades which formed the boundary of the 
pleasant garden. The slope below was rich with 
waving corn, mellowing in the breath of a warm 
July. Further still, the ‘‘ hedge-row elms’’ were 
here gathered into majestic groups, and there 
stretched away in long irregular lines, enclosing 
fields of every hue, presented by a rich country in 
high cultivation. There was the bright tender 
green where the young grass was springing up 
after the hay harvest, the duskier shade of the 
pastures, the yellow barley, the feathery oats, and 
the sombre bean-field, all studded here and there 
with patches of the brilliant scarlet poppy. Bound- 
ing the prospect on the right might be seen a por- 
tion of the park-like meadow belonging to the house, 
dotted with enormous oaks and beeches; while on 
the extreme left lay a wide extent of moorland, 
glowing with flowering gorse and heath flowers. 
The rich landscape swept away, diversified by an 
occasional village spire, a mass of darker wood, the 
picturesque gable of some old farmhouse, or the 
silvery windings of a small river, and was termi- 
nated by a chain of lofty hills, tewards which the 
sun was just sinking in a blaze of golden and crim- 
son light. The ‘smell of dairy farms’’ mingled 
with the thousand luscious perfumes, that hang 
about the air of a summer evening ; and the ear 
was soothed by the cooing of the wood pigeons, 
the tinkling of sheep-bells from the heath, the 
evening song of the blackbird, and the ceaseless 
murmur of a hidden brook. A rustic bench of 
unbarked wood extended beneath the ancient firs, 
and on this Cousin Lucy and her youthful auditor 
sat for a while, watching in silence the sunset 
changes of the gorgeous landscape. 

Now Cousin Lucy was by no means the vener- 
able personage she seemed to think herself. She 
was not forty, and looked considerably younger ; 
her complexion was pale and clear; her figure 
slight and graceful; and although the usual ex- 
pression of her face, and her fine full eyes, was 
thoughtful almost to sadness, a sweet bright smile 
was ever ready to light them up as she witnessed 
the enjoyment of those around her. 

“There is no romance in my narrative,” she 
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began, after a pause, ‘‘so you must not expect 
any stirring incidents, flitting ghosts, or mysterious 
warnings. I have had my trials, it is true ; but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that my life has 
been much more useful, and far happier, than it 
would have been had I not borne them with a 
patient spirit.”’ 

** Well,’”’ exclaimed Margaret, “‘ it is a comfort 
to know at the beginning that, whatever troubles 
and miseries you describe, it will all end happily at 
last.”’ 

** Not according to the sense you generally give 
to those words, my wilding,’’ responded her cousin, 
caressing the young girl’s redundant tresses; 
‘**since that implies that the lovers are married, 
and live happily all the rest of their lives. My 
story, remember, is an answer to the question, 
Why am I an old maid?” 

** Yet you seem happy?” 

** Nay, I know npt seems: I am happy; and 
there is no happiness equal to that which is inspired 
by the consciousness of having acted rightly. But 
your question reminds me that I must begin my 
story, or night will overtake us before it is ended. 
You must know that my mother died when I was 
quite an infant. She had had many children, but 
of the whole number, only the eldest and the 
youngest grew up to womanhood. Now pray 
observe how many circumstances, arising chiefly 
from ignorance, conspired to bring my poor mother 
to her grave at the age of twenty-seven. She was 
naturally delicate, and this delicacy was increased 
by a boarding-school education, where the confined, 
polluted air, the want of exercise, the tight stiff 
stays, and the unceasing mental exertion, completed 
the destruction of the little vigor she once possessed. 
Nevertheless, like a forced flower, she flourished 
precociously for a time. At sixteen, she was a 
woman in appearance and manners ; and she had 
only left school a few months, when she married 
a man as ignorant as herself of the grave error they 
were committing. Within a year, she gave birth 
to a daughter. Six years more passed away, each 
being marked by the birth of a child. I was the 
last, and, with the exception of my eldest sister, 
the only one who survived the age of eighteen. 
All the others sunk under some form of consump- 
tion, that fell disease to which my mother had a 
strong constitutional bias. Shortly after my birth, 
she, too, showed symptoms of this disorder, and 
in a few months she was laid beside her children.” 

** Ah, then, I see why you would not marry : 
you feared that all your children might die of con- 
sumption ?”’ 

‘Exactly. But I was not so fortunate as to 
learn my danger at your early years. In my 
young days, such subjects as physiology, or any- . 
thing relating to it, were scouted, even by those 
who professed liberality, as quite unnecessary, if 
not improper, in female education. And so, for 
the want of the merest elementary knowledge of 
these important sciences, mothers, with the best 
intentions, bound up their daughters’ figures in 
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lungs, distorted their spines, impeded the action of 
their hearts, shut them safely up from the free 
breath of nature, taught them assiduously every 
fashionable accomplishment and every artificial 
grace, but would have fainted at the vulgarity of a 
morning run ever a breezy hill, had common sense 
ventured to propose such a remedy for the poor 
creatures’ pallid cheeks and wasting forms. And 
as fur reflecting on the effect this false system must 
have on their children’s children, that of course 
they never did. Women did not often reflect at 
that time, except upon the characters of their 
neighbors. It has often struck me as a singular 
anomaly, that we calculate the extent of land or 
the amount of money we shall bequeath to our 
offspring, but never bestow a thought on the health 
they will inherit from us! 

** Well, ignorance of such matters was prevalent 
when my sister, then about eighteen, married a 
young man of good family, but no wiser than her- 
self. My father rejoiced at the unexceptionable 
match, and pleased himself with flattering visions 


of her future welfare. In short, everything seemed’ 


to me to smile upon their union, until one evening I 
happened to overhear a conversation that made a 
strong impression upon me, though I did not under- 
stand it till some years after. Our medical friend, 
Dr. Winter, who had been on the continent for 
several months, and had only heard of my sister’s 
marriage on the day of his return, was chatting 
with Miss Rumball, the clergyman’s sister and 
another lady—the wedding of course being the 
staple of their discourse. 

‘** Tt is a great pity,’ said the doctor with a deep 


sigh ; ‘ her mother died of consumption, and I un-' 


derstand that his family is not free from the same 
malady. They ought on no accouat to have mar- 
ried. The children will pay the penalty.’ 

‘* But there may not be any, you know, doctor,’ 
interposed one of the ladies, (not Miss Rumball, for 
she, I remember, kept her eyes fixed on the point 
of her toe, and looked excessively shocked ;) ‘ there 
are many happy marriages without children.’ 

‘* Miss Rumball here cast a horrified glance first 
at me and then at them. Mrs. Bland stopped 
short; the doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked away. I could not imagine why Miss 
Rumball had checked them, as if they were saying 
something which it was improper for me to hear ; 
so I stood behind the window-curtain, (not very 
creditable, you will say; and I hope you will not 
suspect I should do so now,) that I might hear the 
remarks of the two ladies when the doctor was 
gone. 

*** Singular man!’ said Mrs. Bland, who was a 
warm-hearted, weak-headed matron; ‘now, for 


. my part, I can see no possible objection to the 


match ; there are youth, wealth, and beauty on 
both sides.’ 

*** Oh, I’ve no patience !’ exclaimed Miss Rum- 
ball, indignantly whisking the crumbs off her black 
silk dress; ‘it is dreadful, it is dis-gust-ing, to 
hear human beings with immortal souls talked of 
in that way !—actually brought down to the level 
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of the brutes that perish! Dr. Winter ought to 
have been a horse-dealer, or something of that sort, 
and then he’d have been in his proper element. 
One would really think, to hear him talk, that there 
were different kinds of human beings, just as there 
are of cattle and such things.’ 

‘* “Why, I’ve heard him say,’ replied Mrs. Bland, 
‘that if we took half as much care to improve our 
own race as we do to improve our horses and 
sheep, the doctors would be obliged to turn farm- 
ers.’ 

‘* *Pray, my dear friend, don’t repeat such things 
tome. The man is low.’ 

‘** He is rather indelicate sometimes,’ said the 
other, urbanely siding with indignant virtue ; ‘ but 
then he’s such a clever creature, one must make 
allowances for his odd little ways.’ 

*** Oh, clever! I’ve no patience!’ exclaimed 
Miss Rumball. 

‘“* For many an hour afterwards did I puzzle my 
little brain to make out what they had been talking 
about; but, as I said before, the interpretation 
came at last. Six years passed away. My dear 
sister was blessed, as we thought it, with four 
sweet children—little fairies, like living lilies and 
roses; but her own health was delicate. But 
suddenly my whole attention was engrossed by a 
new object; and the consequences, a new and 
powerful feeling. This object was a cousin, a 
nephew of my mother. He was about twenty-two 
years of age, intellectual, accomplished—in short, 
a perfect gentleman. He was the only survivor 
of a large family, and had lived from infancy with 


_his widowed mother in the mildest regions of Italy. 


Important business at length compelled them to 
come to England, and it was then that Henry 
Goring paid his first visit to our quiet home. 

‘*T sometimes smile, and sometimes weep, but 
oftener both together, when I think how very happy 
I was for two months after his arrival. Every 
object seemed to glow with radiant colors; the 
perfume of the commonest flowers became intoxicat- 
ing ; all the sounds and sights of nature spoke a 
new and delightful language. Music was—ah, I 
must not attempt to describe what music was! A 
strain that was familiar then, and is mixed up, as it 
were, with the dream-like recollections of that 
delightful time, wil] sometimes return, and wander 
through my brain for days and nights together, and 
then I sadly live over again my former happiness. 
But that is enough. One day you will know by 
experience how delightfully such moons as these 
roll by. 

‘* As yet, no word had been said of our attach- 
ment. We had looked into each other's eyes, and 
read our souls there ; and we might have gone on 
in the same way for two months more, had not 
Henry been summoned to London upon the busi- 
ness that had brought him from Italy. This drew 
matters to acrisis. It was just such a lovely even- 
ing as this when he first spoke to me of his 
attachment. It was agreed between us that he 
should speak to my father the next morning. He 
did so; and all seemed propitious to our wishes, 
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for my father gave a cordial consent. Another 
day of bliss, almost too intense for endurance, and 
then came my first sorraw—the departure of my 
lover for one whole wearisome week. Well might 
Moore sing— 


‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s 
young dream !’ 


The first-love of a girl who knows that she loves 
worthily—the sacred halo which her pure thoughts 
cast around her ardent feelings—all make of that 
epoch in life a veritable foretaste of heaven. 

‘*My approaching marriage soon became the 
talk of the little town. Everybody said what a 
good match it was. Miss Rumball was quite 
oracular on the subject; but Dr. Winter called 
upon my father, with a book under his arm, and 
after being closeted with him for nearly two hours, 
went away, leaving the book behind him. I met 
him in the hall: he stopped, looked earnestly at 
me for a moment; then his eyes filled with tears, 
and ke passed on without speaking. I felt as if 
under the influence of a coming nightmare. | 
could do nothing but wander about the house and 
gardens, visiting again and again the spots that 
were rendered sacred by some association with my 
beloved Henry ; and cherishing but one definite 
idea throughout all the chaos of my feelings, and 
that was, a firm resolve that no power on earth 
should prevent my fulfilling the promise I had 
given him. 

“* My father remained in his study the whole 
day. The meals passed away without his appear- 
ing; and as I crept up stairs to bed, I saw, by a 
ray of light streaming through the keyhole, that he 
was still watching. The vague sense of approach- 
ing evil still hung over me; and as I laid my 
aching head upon my pillow, the words which I 
had heard Dr. Winter utter respecting my sister’s 
marriage rushed upon my memory, giving to this 
foreboding a shape of formless yet ghastly terrors. 
My dream of happiness was at an end! 

**' You may imagine I did not sleep much that 
night. In the morning, I hastened down, anxious 
to see my father. He was in the breakfast room, 
and a glance at his soiled dress and disordered 
hair showed that he had been up all night. I even 
thought I could detect the traces of tears on his 
pale and haggard cheeks. He looked at me as I 
entered, and then turned away with an expression 
or keen suffering on his face. In the midst of my 
agitation, that look made me think of Jephtha and 
his daughter. He was evidently striving to arrange 
his words and ideas to open some painful subject, 
when it occurred to me that, by speaking first, on 
the clue of my suspicions, I might spare him the 
agony of plunging a dagger into his poor child’s 
happy heart, and rudely destroying all her air-built 
castles. 

**Tt is now twenty years since this happened ; 
but I remember the whole scene as vividly as 
though it had taken place but yesterday. I hung 
upon my father’s neck, and said in as firm a voice 
as I could command, ‘ Father, I am prepared to 





bear anything you may have to tell me, even though 
it were that I must break my engagement with 
Henry Goring—provided,’ I added, ‘that I am 
convinced it is a duty.’ 

“** Thank God!’ he exclaimed, clasping me to 
his heart; ‘ and thank you too, my beloved child, 
for sparing me the trial I so much dreaded. I 
could not have hoped for this fortitude in one so 
young. My poor Lucy!’ and as he said this he 
held back my face to look at me, ‘it is a severe 
tria] for you, and one that ought not to have been 
imposed upon you; but how could I teach you 
that which I knew not myself? Read this book 
carefully. Had I been acquainted with it before 
I married, I should have avoided committing two 
grievous errors. Your noble conduct gives me the 
assurance that you will help me to prevent another. 
May God in heaven bless and reward you!’ And 
so we parted at the untouched breakfast table. 

‘* With a despairing calmness I shut myself up 
with that terrible volume, whose pages seemed to 
be inscribed with my death-warrant. For awhile 
I felt prompted to blind myself to its warnings, and 
rush madly to the enjoyment of a brief summer-day 
of happiness. But calmer reason, and my father’s 
solemn words, prevailed, and I sat down to its 
perusal. You shall read that book yourself one of 
these days: it is sufficient for me now to tell you 
that it explains the laws governing the transmission 
of qualities, mental and bodily, from parent to 
child ; the immense amount of suffering and disease 
with which the world is filled in consequence of 
the frequent disregard of these laws; and how 
fearfully the sins of those who marry with a strong 
taint of hereditary disease are visited upon their 
children, even to the third and fourth generation. 
I now understood Miss Rumball’s outery against 
Dr. Winter’s indelicacy. She was a good sort o 
person, but too narrow-minded to perceive that 
prudery is in general far more indelicate than phi- 
losophy. 

** Well, love, I must not now stand shivering op 
the brink of resolution, as I did when the light of 
that calmly-reasoned book was clearing away the 
mists which had made the valley of the shadow of 
death look like a paradise. AsI read on, I saw 
clearly the position in which I was placed. The 
very affection, so ardent, so buoyant in its youth- 
ful energy, which I bore to my lover, was enlisted 
to oppose my marriage with him; for what true 
love would doom its object to the misery of seeing 
all his dearest ones sinking into an early tomb? 
Such at least was not my love; and seeing my 
path of duty thus strongly marked out before me, 
I resolved unflinchingly to foliow it. But there 
was something more to be done. He, too, was 
deeply tainted with the same fell disease, and must 
therefore be convinced that marriage was forbidden 
to him. My own grief was nearly forgotten when 
I thought of this. Could I have borne the burden 
alone, it would have been comparatively light ; but 
he must share it, and that indeed was bitter. To 
teach him to love me as a friend—to behold him 
happily married to some one who might marry—to 
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train up his children, and rejoice over their health 
and beauty—this would have been to me a dear 
delight ; but, alas! the ban was upon him likewise, 
and bound us both in the same dreary fate. All 
that was left me, as I now thought, was sternly to 
pluck out every hope of happiness from both our 
hearts, and make the best preparation for the 
early grave that yawned at our feet. 

‘**T could filla volume with the thoughts and 
emotions that passed through my mind during those 
few hours, but such a recital would be useless. 
It is enough, that when the sharp conflict was over, 
and my resolution firmly bent to perform the hard 
task assigned to me, I felt a degree of tranquil 
composure that surprised myself, and which arose 
from a lofty faith that so great a sacrifice to truth 
and justice would not be made in vain. 

**] went into my father’s study, to concert with 
him the best means of breaking the subject to 
Henry. He was dreadfully agitated, but my 
calmness communicated itself to him; and when I 
saw that, it stimulated me to still greater efforts 
of self-control. He appeared astonished and de- 
lighted; and the fervent blessing he called down 
upon me, mingled with praises of what he called 
my heroic fortitude, reflected back upon me the 
consolation I had inspired. This was the first fruits 
of the faith that sustained me. 

** It was agreed that I should not write to Henry 
immediately, but await the arrival of his next letter, 
which would give me time to deliberate. Sorrow 
seldom comes alone: while expecting this letter, 
we received a summons to my sister’s bedside, as 
her illness had taken an alarming character. Her 
husband had carried her to Torquay soon after 
Henry's first arrival, and thither we followed them. 

‘** A description of her illness would add noth- 
ing to the usefulness of my narrative, so I will not 
burden your young mind with it. She died a fort- 
night after our arrival. There is, however, one 
painful cireumstance which I shall relate, because 
it bears directly on the principle I am endeavoring 
to enforce. This was my poor father’s sorrow. 
He saw his daughter die, and that was grief 
enough; but it was trifling compared with the 
remorse that gnawed his soul at having first, by 
his imprudent marriage, inflicted upon her the en- 
feebled existence which could not stand the ordi- 
nary trials of a mother’s life; and having then 
allowed her to commit the same error, by which 
her life was probably shortened, and her fatal mal- 
ady transmitted to her four innocent children. It 
was no alleviation that he had acted in ignorance ; 
he continually repeated that ‘he ought to have 
known it.” The only drop of comfort in this bit- 
ter cup was derived from my patient submission to 
my own sorrow. ‘To the hour of his death, he 
never knew what were my real sufferings; for I 
fortunately possess a good share of self-control, 
which enabled me to appear more calm than I felt. 
He did not see the paroxysms of agony which at 
times prostrated all my energy. They did not 
last long, however, and became daily of less fre- 
quent occurrence, for the resignation which I af- 
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fected soon began to assume a real existence. I 
may praise myself at this distance of time, just as 
old ladies are permitted to boast of their youthful 
charms, because 1 have now nothing to do with 
disinterestedness, heroism, or anything, in fact, but 
taking care of my own little self, and doing such 
atoms of service to my fellow-creatures as chance 
may throw in my way. Then life appeared to me 
a blank—dull, hopeless, soulless. I was immo- 
lated on the altar of unrelenting justice, a sinless 
but unresisting victim; for the sentence was as 
distinct as it was righteous, and I could ney wish 
to evade my doom. Gradually a serener mood 
came over me. First of all, my father required 
my every care: he would sit fur hours plunged in 
melancholy reverie ; and Dr. Winter, a wise stu- 
dent of human nature, excited me to redoubled 
exertions, by awakening fears concerning his men- 
tal health—knowing that the surest means of 
drawing me from my own grief was to engross 
my attention with some external object. Under 
our united care, my father slowly regained his 
tranquillity ; but he had sustained a shock from 
which he never wholly recovered. 

‘**T had received one letter from Henry Goring, 
to which I had answered briefly, informing him of 
my sister’s death. This sad event was also an 
excuse for leaving long unanswered that which he 
sent in reply, full of gentle and affectionate condo 
lence, but not a word of our expected marriage. 
But the work was to be done, and delay seemed 
but to magnify the evil. By Dr. Winter's advice, 
I wrote at first vaguely, hinting that our marriage 
might be deferred longer than we had anticipated, 
but without assigning any reason. By return 
came his answer, assuring me that he would not 
press our union until my grief had quite subsided. 
I thought he had not taken the alarm as we 
intended he should do; but then followed these 
words in a postscript—‘ On reading your letter 
again, my mind misgives me. Surely there can 
be no other reason than your late bereavement for 
any delay of our marriage? For mercy’s sake do 
not speak to me in riddles, but write immediately, 
and explain.’. I did write as he wished, entreat- 
ing him to read the fatal book, and divesting him- 
self as much as possible of the trammels of 
passion, to submit implicitly to the dictates of 
right and justice. 

** On the evening of the following day, as I sat 
by my father’s sofa, watching the first sound sleep 
which he had enjoyed for many a weary day and 
night, the door opened hastily, and Henry entered. 
I suppressed with difficulty the scream that was 
bursting from my lips, and rising quietly, with a 
gesture of silence, I took his hand and led him 
into the garden 

‘** Have you read the book?’ was my first 
question. 

***T have,’ he replied. 

‘*** Then,’ said I, ‘ you know what must be our 
resolution.’ 

** Alas! I had judged too hastily. Either tus 
feelings were stronger than mine, or he was less 
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in the habit of controlling them. I was terrified 
at the storm my words aroused. The wildest 
expressions of love were mingled with anger, de- 
spair, bitter reproaches, jealousy, vengeance on 
those who had instigated me to such unnatural 
conduct: he was indeed shaken by a tornado of 
all violent emotions. He even declared, poor fel- 
low, that changed affection was the real cause, and 
that the book and its arguments were only a sub- 
terfuge to get rid of him. Very, very dearly and 
truly did I love him, so you must not be surprised 
that, unaided and weak as I was, my resolution 
began to quail. Still I argued, I entreated, I 
wept; and he did the same, yielding at times to 
fearful paroxysms of passion. Dreading the effects 
of such powerful excitement upon his delicate 
lungs, 1 strove to calm him; and was about to 
give him a promise to reconsider my resolve, when 
his voice became suddenly husky and stifled, a 
deadly paleness displaced the brilliant flush upon 
his cheeks, he staggered, and fell upon a garden 
seat, near which we had been standing. Believing 
that he had fainted, I raised his head, when I felt 
my hand covered with the hot blood that was 
gushing from his mouth. He had broken a blood- 
vessel. 

‘1 dared not scream, lest I should arouse my 
father, whose reason might be wholly unseated by 
the spectacle that poor Henry then presented. 1 
dared not leave him while I ran to the house ; but 
I supported him in my arms, and looked wildly 
round for help; and help was at hand. Dr. 
Winter had caught a glimpse of Henry’s face as 
he rushed through the town in a postchaise, and 
had followed immediately, to sustain me by his 
presence and advice, or to be at hand in case of 
such an accident as had actually happened. He 
quickly summoned the servants, who, under his 
direction, removed the poor invalid to the bed 
which he had eccup'ed a few weeks before in 
apparent health. 

** You may be sure that every imaginable care 
was lavished upon him that affection and skill 
could suggest; but I saw from the first that Dr. 
Winter entertained little hope. The intelligence 
was broken with the utmost care to my father, 
whose greatest anxiety was on my account; but 
when he saw me no less tranquil than before, 
(paler, my glass had told me, I could not be,) 
he resigned himself patiently to this new afflic- 
tion. 

“*Tt was now the commeneement of autumn; 
during that season, and the following winter and 
spring, I was a constant attendant upon Henry 
Goring. His mother shared with me the duties 
of nursing him. At first, she treated me with 
great coldness, I might almost say harshness, 
because she thought I had sacrificed her son’s life 
and happiness to a fantastic and unnatural whim. 
But when Henry himself, calmed by suffering, at 
last recognized the rectitude of my conduct, her 
manner completely changed, and she became as 
kind as she had before been stern. At the begin- 
ning of the spring our patient seemed to rally ; but 
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Dr. Winter warned me not to be deluded by 
appearances. Again he sunk ; again his mother 
thought she read returning health in the bright 
hectic flush ; and yet again was she compelled to 
own that her hopts had been illusory. Amid all 
these apparent variations, the insidious enemy 
silently continued its ravages, and ere the spring 
was quite gone, my poor Henry slept in his 
grave. He died; and (mark this, dear Margaret, 
for it has been my consolation during all the years 
that have since elapsed) his last words were a 
blessing on me for clinging to the right. 

**T bore his loss with comparative patience, for 
sorrow had become my familiar companion; and 
thenceforth I devoted myself wholly to promoting 
my father’s comfort. When he died, which was 
about six years ago, I became, at the invitation of 
your kind parents, a member of your family. 
And here I am still, you see ; living very happily, 
and prepared, but not watching, for death; ren- 
dering what services I can to my fellow-creatures, 
and thereby securing constant pleasures to myself ; 
fearless as to the future, careful of the present, and, 
above all—and oh, Margaret, think, think, think 
of this—free from remorse for the past! And 
now, do you at last understand,’’ continued Cousin 
Lucy, with a gentle smile gleaming through a tear 
that did not fall, ‘‘ why I am an old maid?” 

“T do, dear cousin ; but may I ask you one or 
two questions? Will it be painful to you to say 
something more ?”’ 

‘Certainly not. It must always be a sad, but 
ean never be a painful subject. Ask as many 
questions as you like; my object would be ill 
attained if you did not perfectly understand all that 
I have said.” 

‘*] think I understand it all; but I wish to 
know if you did not feel as though you had been 
the cause of poor Mr. Gering’s accident? I think 
T should.” 

““In the first burst of grief I did; but I was 
soon eonvinced that I had done right, and that left 
no reom for self-reproach.”’ 

** And yet you must have been very miserable 
when you reflected that you could never have a 
kind husband, or loving children to comfort you ; 
you who are so fond of children too ?”’ 

‘* For that very reason, how much more miser- 
able should I have been to see those children 
blighted in their youth ; or, dying myself, to know 
that I left behind me unfortunate beings whom J] 
had endowed with mortal disease! With what 
tranquillity could 1 meet death, knowing that my 
life had been injurious to the world—that I had 
spread contamination throughout unborn genera- 
tions—that by my deliberate and premeditated 
guilt, incurred from intensely selfish motives, I 
had increased, to the utmost of my power, the 
mass of human misery? Is not my present lonely 
life preferable to this ?’’ 

‘““A thousand times!”’ exelaimed Margaret ; 
“as your poor sister must have felt. What 
became of her children?” 

‘* By very great care, they were reared to the 
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age of man and womanhood; and then, one by 
one, they dropped off, and now all are dead.” 

‘* To what can you attribute your own exemp- 
tion from this dreadful disease t”’ 

** In the first place, to my having been brought 
up from my earliest infancy in a very healthful 
farmhouse ; and secondly, to the incessant watch 
which I keep over my health, thanks to the judi- 
cious advice of Dr. Winter. In short, to avoid 
being thrown a sickly burden upon my friends, my 
existence is one continued course of self-denial. 
Am I invited to a ball, (and you know that I am so 
sometimes, old maid though I be,) I consider 
whether it would be wiser to go and enjoy myself 
very much, but at the risk of late hours, heated 
rooms, cold currents of air, the temptations of 


dancing, ices, and so on; or to stay quietly at 


home, read, work, or chat, content with my biscuit 
and glass of negus, and go to bed at ten as usual? 
In the same manner I reduce everything to this 
question—Which is the wiser? Not from any 
great love for life, but from a desire to preserve 
my independence as long as possible. It is indeed, 
a duty incumbent on every member of society to 
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preserve his health in the best possible state, for an 
unhealthy member is a burden instead of a support 
to the community. Think of this when a little 
spice of vanity prompts you to wear a pair of 
pretty, thin shoes in dubious weather, instead of 
less sightly but more substantial old friends. ‘ If 
I do catch cold,” whispers vanity, ‘ that will hurt 
nobody but myself.’’ But vanity would mislead 
you, as she generally does those who listen to her ; 
and pass over in silence the trouble which an ill- 
ness would entail upon your family. You would 
be nursed and petted, while not one other person 
in the house would be exempt from care and 
anxiety on your account.” 

“Thank you, dear Lucy. I have often sinned 
in that respect quite thoughtlessly, but I will take 
care to do so no more.” 

‘* If you act up to that resolution, Margaret, I 
shall see that my warning tale has not been given 
in vain. But come, the sun has just set, and I 
must not wait for the night dews; thereby, like 
too many teachers, spoiling a good precept with a 
bad example.” 





A cenerat Movement in tHe Wortp.—The 
period of the Conquista, (the Spanish conquests in 
America,) at the end of the fifteenth and commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, was marked by a 
wonderful coincidence of great events in the political 
and moral life of the nations of Europe. In the 
same month in which Hernando Cortes commenced 
his march against Mexico, after the battle of Otum- 
ba, Martin Luther burnt the papal bull at Witten- 
berg, and laid the corner-stone of the Reformation. 
A little earlier the most glorious creations of ancient 
Grecian art, the Laocoon, the Torso, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the Medicean Venus had risen as it 
were from their graves. Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian, and Raphael, were illustrious in 
Italy ; Albert Durer and Holbein in our own Father- 
land. The true system of the universe was discov- 
ered by Copernicus the very year in which Colum- 
bus died, though he did not make it known till some- 
what later.—** Translation from Humbolt’s Kos- 
mos,” vol. ii, p. 338. 


Tae MODERN MEDITATIVE Man’s Disapvan- 
taces.—The man who lies under no external 
obligation (none that is apparent and palpable) to 
occupy himself in one way or another, will become 
a prey to many demands for small services, atten- 
tions, and civilities, such as will neither exercise 
his faculties, add to his knowledge, nor leave him 
to his thoughts. The prosecution of a contempla- 
tive life is not an answer to any of these demands ; 
for though the man who is in the pursuit of an active 
calling is not “ye to give up his guineas for 
the sake of affording some trifling gratification to 


some friend or acquaintance or stranger, yet the 
man who has renounced the active calling and the 
guineas, in order that he may possess his soul in 
peace, is constantly expected to give up his medita- 
tions, and no one counts it for a sacrifice. Medita- 
tion, it is thought, can always be done some other 





day. A man without something indispensable to 
do, will find his life to be involved in some of the 
difficulties by which a woman’s life is often beset, 
one of which difficulties is the want of a claim para- 
mount upon her time. And these difficulties will 
not be the less if the poet have, as he ought to have, 
something of the woman in his nature ;—as he 
ought to have, I aver: because the poet should be 
hic et hac homo—the representative of human nature 
at large, and not of one sex only. With the diffi- 
culties of a woman’s life, the poet will not find that 
any of its corresponding facilities accrue; he will 
find claims to be made upon him as upon a man, and 
indemnities granted to him as a poet. Thus it is 
that in the bustling crowds of this present world, a 
meditative man finds himself, however passively dis- 
posed, in a position of oppugnancy, to those around 
him, and must struggle in order to stand still.— 
*“* Henry Taylor’s Notes from Life.” 


Passaces 1N THE Lire or Lepyarp THe Trav- 
ELLER.—Mr. Beaufoy had an interview with Led- 
yard just as he was setting off on his last expedition, 
and repeats the following passage from his conver- 
sation :—‘‘ ] am accustomed,’’ said Ledyard, ‘‘ to 
hardship. Ihave known both hunger and naked- 
ness to the utmost extremity of human suffering. 
I have known what it is to have food given me as 
charity to a madman; and I have at times been 
obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that 
character, to avoid a heavier calamity. My distresses 
have been greater than I have ever owned, or ever 
will own, to any man. Such evils are terrible to 
bear ; but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfelly perform, in 
its utmost extent, my engagement to the society ; 
and if I perish in the attempt, my honor will still be 
safe, for death cancels all bonds.” —‘* Ledyard’s 
Life.” 
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THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


From the Spectator. 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.* 


In the beginning as well as in the ‘ revival’ 
of most religions, something that is questionable 
and carnal often turns up along with the most 
ardent devotion and the stoutest faith. The 
warmth of the African climate gave occasion to 
scandal amongst the primitive Christians: the fer- 
ment of the reformation witnessed the revolting 
profligacy of the anabaptists; the great rebellion 
in the seventeenth and the Methodist movement in 
the eighteenth centuries, by the excitement into 
which they threw men’s minds, gave rise to theo- 
ries and conduct of a lax, not to say licentious kind 
in individuals: the biographers of the saints and 
mystics of the Roman church have sometimes 
indulged in a sort of pious lusciousness, over which 
the worldly pause and ponder, but can only explain 
by means of the text, ‘‘ To the pure all things are 
pure.” 

Elizabeth of Hungary was a Romish saint of 
the eleventh century. Her father was a king; 
her husband, Lewis of Thuringia, a landgrave ; 
and she had every prospect of a happy life, but for 
her own fanaticism, and the domination of her 
spiritual director, a certain Dr. Conrad. Possibly 
there was a degree of craziness in her original 
organization, which might have been corrected had 
she fallen into better hands or upon more rational 
times. From her childhood—it is said from her 
cradle—she exhibited signs of a devout mania. 
When married, in her teens, she was accustomed 
to leave her husband's bed and sleep upon the 
floor, and, in the words of our reverend poet, 
‘balanced lawful bliss with the smart of some 
sharp penance.’’ But she went further than mere 
private asceticism; attending upon the poorest 
sick, walking barefoot in processions, coarsely clad 
in serge, and making pilgrimages in similar plight. 
Her husband, who permitted if he did not encour- 
age these austerities, embarked in the crusades, 
but died on the way; and then the odium which 
her fanaticism had created among the higher ranks 
burst forth. The brother of Lewis usurped the 
principality from her son, dispossessed he: of her 
property, and, by a barbarity not uacommon in 
those ages, drove her forth homeless and money- 
less. The monks and populace she had pampered 
in prosperity repulsed her in adversity; but she 
welcomed suffering as a benefit to her soul. When 
the power of her family restored her fortunes, she 
refused to profit by them. Acting on her own 
impulses, and perhaps under the spiritual force of 
her director, she parted from her children, devoted 
her property to the church and herself to God ; 
and, after performing a series of humilities and 
macerations, rather sordid than edifying, died at 
an early age, in the odor of sanctity and foul straw 
—probably, as the poet justifiably assumes, of a 
broken heart. Saint Elizabeth was canonized soon 

* The Saint’s Tragedy ; or the True Story of Elizabeth 
of Hun , Landgravine of Thuringia, Saint of the Rom- 
ish Culenlar. By Charles Kingsley, junior, Rector of 
Eversley. With a Preface by Professor Maurice. 
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after her death; and miracles, of course, were 
wrought at her tomb. 

The first object of Mr. Kingsley in selecting 
this subject for a tragic drama was to exhibit the 
workings of that dogma of the Romish church 
which rates celibacy as a virtue, and matrimony as 
a weakness if nota sin. He was further prompted 
by some more general capabilities of the story—in 
the character of Elizabeth, and the features of the 
age, as shown in the ignorance and brutality of 
the peasantry, the coarse insensibility, yet not 
altogether devoid of gleams of sense and generos- 
ity, of the nobles, and the bigoted asceticism as 
well as the low common sense and sensuality to 
be found in the church. 

These views, as explained in the preface, show 
Mr. Kingsley to be well acquainted with the age 
of Saint Elizabeth, and appreciative of its spirit ; 
but we cannot think his choice of subject happy for 
a drama, hardly for apoem. There is in the story 
no proper action, and not much of poetical interest. 
The feelings and conduct of Elizabeth are too 
remote from general nature, too foolish in her 
spontaneous actions, and too weak in her submis- 
sion to Conrad, to excite the reader's sympathy. 
In rigidly adhering to the old narratives and mak- 
ing Lewis agree with Elizabeth, Mr. Kingsley has 
missed a source of contrast, and possibly of inter- 
est, which might have been found in the husband's 
tender opposition and disapproval. Conrad, the 
spiritual director, is too much of an abstraction, 
and puts forward his selfish objects and seeming 
hypocrisy too visibly before the reader; Mr. 
Kingsley not having succeeded in representing the 
sternly conscientious monk, misgiving only when 
his end is fulfilled. The age is not dramatically 
exhibited throughout. It is the mind and the 
views of the nineteenth century made to talk in 
the eleventh, sometimes merely in spirit, sometimes 
in direct sentiment and style. There is a famine 
in Thuringia; Elizabeth strips herself of her 
jewels and exhausts the treasury in relieving the 
poor ; upon which the courtiers talk political econ- 
omy, in very smart and pointed dialogue, but such 
as we are familiar with upon the Irish famine. 

‘* A Chamber in the Castle. Counts Walter, Hugo, 
$c., Abbot, and Knights. 

Count Hugo. I can’t forget it, as I am a Chris- 
tian man! To ask for a stoup of beer at breakfast, 
and be told there was no beer allowed in the house 
—her ladyship had given all the malt to the poor. 

Abbot. To give away the staff of life, eh? 

C. Hugo. The life itself, sir, the life itself. All 
that barley, that would have warmed many an hon- 
est fellow’s coppers, wasted in filthy cakes. 

Abbot. The parent of seraphic ale degraded into 
ang dough! Indeed, sir, we have no right to 

essen wantonly the gross amount of human enjoy- 
ment. 

C. Wal. In Heaven’s name, what would you 
have her do, while the people were eating grass’ 

C. Hugo. Nobody asked them to eat it ; nobody 
asked them to be there to eat it ; if they will breed 
like rabbits, let them feed like rabbits, say I: I 
never married till I could keep a wife. 

Abbot. Ah, Count Walter! How sad to see a 















man of your sense so led away by his feelings! 
Had but this dispensation been left to work itself 
out, and evolve the blessing implicit in all Heaven’s 
chastenings! Had but the stern benevolence of 
Providence remained undisturbed by her ladyship’s 
carnal tenderness—what a boon had this famine 
been ! 

C. Wal. How then, man? 

Abbot. How many a poor soul would have been 
lying—ah, blessed thought !—in Abraham's bosom, 
who must now toil on still in this vale of tears! 
Pardon this pathetic dew—I cannot but feel as a 
churchman. 

3d Count. Look at it in this way, sir. There 
are too many of us—too many. Where you have 
one job you have three workmen. Why, I threw 
three hundred acres into pastures myself this year 
—it saves money, and risk, and trouble, and 
tithes.” 


And at the close of the scene— 


‘*C. Wal. [Alone.] Well, if Hugo is a brute, 
he at least makes no secret of it. He is an old 
boar, and honest; he wears his tushes outside, for 
a warning to all men. But for the rest !—Whited 
sepulchres! and not one of them but has half per- 
suaded himself of his own benevolence. Of all 
cruelties, save me from your small pedant—your 
closet philosopher, who has just courage enough to 
bestride his theory, without wit to see whither it 
will carry him. In experience—a child; in obsti- 
nacy—a woman; in nothing a man, but in logic- 
chopping ; instead of God’s grace, a few copy-book 
headings about benevolence, and industry, and inde- 
pendence: there is his metal. Ifthe world will be 
mended on his principles, well—if not, poor world ! 
but principles must be carried out, though through 
blood and famine: for, truly, man was made for 
theories, not theopies for man. A doctrine is these 
men’s god—touch but that shrine, and lo! your 


simpering philanthropist becomes as ruthless as a 
Dominican.” 


These passages exhibit literary cleverness ; but 
there are higher qualities in The Saint’s Tragedy. 
The topics that are successively put into the mouths 
of the speakers are treated in a genuine poetical 
spirit, wherever the subject admits of poetry ; not 
in the maudlin diffuse mode of ‘‘the lengthened 
thought that gleams through many a page,’’ but 
in a condensed, vigorous, and manly style. There 
is also great passion in many of the speeches of 
Elizabeth, when her woman’s heart is tortured by 
the memory of her husband or her children, and 
her nature is contending against the dogmas her 
faith does not thoroughly believe. This passion, 
too, is not the mere vehemence of words, but has 
a depth and intensity of thought. In point of 
structure, action, and frequently of character, The 
Saint’s Tragedy is not a drama, owing to the 
nature of the story itself, and the prominence given 
to theories of the author; but the tempest-tossed 
mind of Elizabeth, her doubts, her affections, her 
struggles, are truly dramatic. Several of her pas- 
sionate speeches would be effective in histrionic 
exhibition ; though this effect would be marred by 
other parts of the work, and the dramatic charac- 
ter of Elizabeth herself is not continuous. The 
piece, however, is not designed for representation. 
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The warmth of the mystic writers is introduced 
by Mr. Kingsley with some appropriateness when 
the saintly personages are discoursing of heavenly 
love ; and the poet’s strict adherence to the origi- 
nal narratives has occasionally led him upon sub- 
jects rather too delicate for our sophisticated age, 
but from which he extricates himself pretty well. 
The following passage on the universality of love, 
with part of a discussion of its lawfulness, is from 
a scene in the nuptial bower, where Elizabeth has 
deserted her couch for the floor, and her husband 
is lying asleep. 


‘* How many many brows of happy lovers 

The fragrant lips of night even now are kissing ! 

Some wandering te | in hand through arched 
lanes; 

Some listening for loved voices at the lattice ; 

Some steeped in dainty dreams of untried bliss ; 

Some nestling soft and deep in well-known arms, 

Whose touch makes sleep rich life. The very 
birds 

Within their nests are wooing! So much love! 

All seek their mates, or finding, rest in peace : 

The earth seems one vast bride-bed. Doth God 
tempt us? 

Is ‘t all a veil to blind our eyes from him? 

A fire-fly at the candle! °T is love leads him : 

Love’s light, and light is love: Oh Eden! Eden! 

Eve was a virgin there, they say ; God knows. 

Must all this be as it had never been? 

Is it all a fleeting type of higher love? 

Why, if the lesson’s pure, is not the teacher 

Pure also? Is it my shame to feel no shame? 

Am I more clean, the more I scent uncleanness? 

Shall base emotions picture Christ’s embrace ! 

Rest, rest, torn heart! Yet where?! in earth or 
heaven ?”’ 


The following is from one of the scenes when 
Elizabeth has been thrust forth to poverty and dis- 
tress, and has reached the very fervor of fanati- 
cism: some of the remarks put into her mouth 
are truths. 


** [ Elizabeth entering] 
Eliz. How! Oh, my fortune rises to full flood : 
I met a friend just now, who told me truths 
Wholesome and stern, of my deceitful heart— 
Would God I had known them earlier !—and en- 
forced 
Her lesson so as | shall ne'er forget it 
In body or in mind. 
Tsen. What means all this? 
cer by know the stepping-stones across the 
ord ; 
There as I passed, a certain aged crone, 
Whom I had fed, and nursed, year after year, 
Met me mid-stream—thrust past me stoutly on— 
And rolled me headlong in the freezing mire. 
There as I lay and weltered—‘ Take that, madam, 
For all your selfish hypocritie pride, 
Which thought it such a vast humility 
To wash us poor folks’ feet, and use our bodies 
For staves to build withal your Jacob’s ladder. 
What! you would mount to heaven upon our 
backs? 
The ass has thrown his rider.” She crept on— 
I washed my garments in the brook hard by— 
And came here, all the wiser. 
Guta. Miscreant hag ! 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS 


Tsen. Alas, you'll freeze. 

Guta. Who could have dreamt the witch 
Could harbor such a spite? 

Eliz. Nay, who could dream 
She could have guessed my heart so well? 

boors 

See deeper than we think, and hide, within 
Those leathern hulls, unfathomable truths, 
Which we amid thought’s glittering mazes lose. 
They grind among the iron facts of life, 
And have no time for self-deception.” 


Dull 





From the Spectator. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN STERLING. 


Tue late John Sterling was one of those men 
the apparent and tangible results of whose life did 
not quite fulfil the expectations of his intimates. 
The shortcoming was partly owing to delicate 
health, which unfitted him for severe and contin- 
uous exertion, drove him to the West Indies, 
Madeira, Italy, or English wintering-places, to 
preserve existence, and undermined the powers of 
life itself before he had reached his fortieth year. 
A good deal, however, must be ascribed to his 
want of original and independent genius ; for 
though there seemed to be novelty in his style and 
views, it may be doubted whether he was so orig- 
inal as he seemed. The manner of his best poem, 
‘“The Sexton’s Daughter,’ was derived from 
Wordsworth, though by no means a common imi- 
tation ; for if he wanted the originality and depth 
of his prototype, he escaped his affectations and 
prosiness. ‘The indistinct yearning (often visible 
in Sterling’s prose writings) after something lof- 
tier, more imaginative, more faithful, and less sor- 
didly material than the present age, he drew from 
Carlyle and Carlyle’s German masters; ‘ the 
Idea’’ of Fichte and other vaguenesses, of the 
transcendental schoo] being frequently traceable 
in his writings. Had he lived, he might have 
modified and refined the notions for which he was 
indebted to others, as perhaps he was doing when 
sickness and death intercepted his career: but, 
though time might have ripened and improved his 
genius, and health enabled him to carry out some 
larger work, it could not have imparted original- 
ity, or probably independence. 

Something of this want was visible in his life 
as well as in his writings. He seems to have be- 
gun with a species of religious indifference or 
thoughtlessness. After his marriage he was con- 
verted to a sort of rational evangelism, took or- 
ders, and became curate to his old tutor and friend, 
now his editor and biographer, the Reverend Mr. 
Hare. Sterling’s active zeal soon aggravated his 
consumptive tendency and compelled him to resign 
this post: in the speculative life which ill health 
afterwards compelled him to lead, the German 
writers drew him into some heterodox views, the 
nature of which is not clearly stated. They ap- 
pear, however, to have been rationalistic; but 
Sterling at last settled in the Lord’s Prayer as su- 
perseding all doctrines and dogmas. 
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great and sudden increase of weakness, which con- 
vinced him and those around him that the end was 
at hand. In this conviction he said, ‘I thank the 
All-wise One.’ His sister remarked the next day 
that he was unusually cheerful. He lay on the 
sofa quietly, telling her of little things that he 
wished her to do for him, and choosing out books 
to be sent to his friends. On the 18th, he was again 
comforted by letters from Mr. Trench and Mr. Mill, 
to whom he took pleasure in scribbling some little 
verses of thanks. Then, writing a few lines in 
pencil, he gave them to his sister, saying, ‘ This is 
for you: you will care more for this!’ The lines 
were— 


OF JOHN STERLING. 


*** Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 
From glowworm up to sun. 

*T would speak with one discordant sound, 
“Thy will, O God, be done!” 

But hark, a sadder, mightier prayer, 
From al] men’s hearts that live, 

‘** Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 

And Thou my sins forgive!’ ’’ 


‘* These were the last words he wrote. He 
murmured over the last two lines to himself. He 
had been very quiet all that day, little inclined to 
read or speak, until the evening, when he talked a 
little to his sister. As it grew dusk, he appeared 
to be seeking for something ; and, on her askin 
what he wanted, said ‘ Only the old Bible, which 
used so often at Herstmonceaux in the cottages ;’ 
and which generally lay near him. A little later, 
his brother arrived from London; with whom he 
conversed cheerfully for a few minutes. He was 
then left to settle for the night. But soon he grew 
worse ; and the servant summoned the family to 
his room. He was no longer able to recognize 
them. The last struggle was short; and before 
eleven o’clock his spirit had departed. [In his 
thirty-ninth year. ] 

‘* He was buried in the beautiful little church- 
yard of Bonchurch.”’ 

The publication of the Essays and Tales before 
us has been prompted in some degree, perhaps, by 
the regard of a friend rather than by a critical es- 
timate of the wants of literature. They consist 
of—1. Original papers, not always of the specific 
character of essays, but on independent subjects, 
chosen by the writer, so that he is not fettered by 
his theme as in critical reviews : and these origi- 
nally appeared in the Atheneum for the years 
1828, 29, except some fragmentary Thoughts, &c. 
published in Blackwood during 1837, ’38, and ’39. 
2. Articles chiefly contributed to three Reviews, 
the London and Westminster, the Quarterly and 
the Foreign Quarterly, between 1837 and 1842. 
3. Tales and Apologues, reprinted from the Athe 
neum and Blackwood, with a few selections from 
an unsuccessful novel : of this class the most im- 
portant is ‘* The Onyx Ring.” 

Of the various papers, we incline to rate a se- 
ries of characters under the title of ‘‘ Shades of the 
Dead” as the best, in the sense of completeness. 
They partake, indeed, of the crudeness and exag- 
geration of youth, (the author was only about four 
and-twenty when he contributed to the Atheneum,) 
and they display the rhetorical vice of considering 
rather what the writer can say well than what he 
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selves, with greater adherence to the proposed 
subject, than the other miscellaneous writings of 
the author; and, though they may not exhibit 
greater original thought, yet the thoughts are 
more germane and connected. As a reviewer, 
Sterling is above the average, yet not very greatly 
above it ; making no approach to the three great 
‘* article’ luminaries, and not superior if even equal 
to Mackintosh, or Foster of the Eclectic. He is 
‘* neither one thing nor t’other :”’ he does not dis- 
card his book and write an essay or disquisition on 
the subject, after the manner of Macaulay, nor does 
he steadily adhere to the book and produce a crit- 
icism. In a notice of Tennyson, published in the 
Quarterly, he begins with what poetry might be 
among us, goes to railroads, proceeds to elections, 
then to Exeter Hall meetings, and finally runs over 
some of our leading poets, with the national char- 
acteristics as expressed in their works, before we 
get to the nominal theme. And then the criti- 
cism, though judicious, is not very large, or even 
full in proportion to the space occupied. Nor, to 
say truth, was Sterling sufficiently catholic for a 
critic. He could make sensible and even deep ob- 
servations ; he could pass just enough judgments 
upon particular cases ; and he had a genuine rel- 
ish for the great classics of literature—Homer, the 
Greek dramatists, Dante, Milton, Shakspeare ; and 
admired wherever he found what he sometimes 
called imagination and sometimes “the Idea.’ 
But in other cases he belonged to a school if not 
a clique ; he swore by Coleridge, Carlyle, and the 
German transcendentalists or sentimentalists ; and 
seemed inclined to undervalue the lesser literature 
of all ages, and, as a sequence, to blot out from 
our study the life and opinion which it reflects. 
It would seem, however, that he was not fixed in 
narrowness : he modified his opinions, perhaps ex- 
tended them; and had his health been better and 
his life been spared, he might have outgrown his 
sectarian bigotry altogether. 

His tales, though by no means bad, are not the 
best of his writings. He did not want narrative 
power, or a clear conception of character ; but he 
was deficient in the imagination necessary to rep- 
resent action or dialogue, especially when taking 
a dramatic form or rising above common life. His 
most ambitious attempt, the tragedy of ‘‘ Strafford,’’ 
was a failure as an historical drama, and did not 
very distinctly evolve the theory (as we now see 
from his letters) on which the author wrote it, 
though one part was dimly visible, as we observed 
in our review. ‘*The Sexton’s Daughter,’’ al- 
though limited in extent and humble in subject, 
was perhaps the best thing Sterling did. Judging 
from these specimens, any efforts of Sterling’s in 
the more creative class of the belles lettres would 
only, it seems probable, have secured him a place 
in the Aistory of literature. As a describer of life 
and manners—an essayist, he might have given 
his productions a more permanent position before 
the world, had he devoted himself to the task ; or 
he might have been successful in a work requiring 
industrious acquisition, and the exercise of the rea- 
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soning faculties as opposed to those of the imagi- 
nation. In the more fugitive walk of literature, 
in which he chiefly occupied himself, it cannot be 
said that he formed a new instrument, and scarcely 
gave a new tone to any existing one. 

The collection before us is one of affection, 
which will be welcomed by all the friends of the 
late John Sterling ; and will enable them (with 
the editions of his poetry) to preserve the entire 
productions of his mind. For general use, a more 
rigid selection might have been advisable ; and this 
could readily have been done, both as regards en- 
tire writings and extracts. The review of 'Ten- 
nyson, for instance, is of slender account ; but the 
extrinsic remarks are often worth preserving. 
Take, for example, a general election. 


** Look at one of our general elections. The 
absurdities are plain, no doubt: has not the ocean 
froth and bubbles? But take the thing altogether, 
and observe the mixture and spread of interests and 
faculties brought into action. Above all, the open 
boldness with which a nation throws itself into the 
streets and markets, casting off, in the faith that it 
can reproduce, its company of rulers, and letting 
the fools clamor, the poor groan, the rich humble 
themselves, and al] men bring all to judgment, with- 
out a moment’s fear, but that quiet will spring out 
of the tumult, and a government be born from a 
mob. From the castle of the highest peer to the 
clay-stained tipplers in the alehouse, from the bench 
of bishops to the ranters in the moor-side smithy, all 
are stirred and fluttered, feverish withthe same anx- 
ieties, debating in their different dialects the same 
questions, and all alike dependent on the omnipo- 
tence of an event which no man can absolutely con- 
trol. Most of what they say is folly ; most of their 
objects of hope and fear, chimeras: but how full 
of throbbing business is the whole land ! how braced 
are all the wishes and devices of all! Among so 
much of make-believe and sound, it is a great thing 
that the whole country must at least be willingly 
deceived if it is to be gained over—must seem to 
itself rationally persuaded ; and that the most futile 
pretender can only cheat by aping, and so strength- 
ening in others the qualities in which he is most 
deficient. At the blast of the newsmen’s tin trum- 
pets all shadows must walk out of their darkness 
into sunshine, and there be tried; when, if many 
of the umbratile fraudulently pass muster, there is 
at least a public recognition of the laws of light.’’ 


There is both characteristic description and 
sound judgment in this view of Exeter Hall. 


**In the midmost rush of London business, and 
all the clatter of its vehicles, turn aside through an 
open door, and what de we see! A large and lofty 
room, every yard of its fluor and galleries crammed 
with human, chiefly female life—a prodigious sea 
of bonnets, and under each of these a separate sen- 
tient sea of notions, and feelings, and passions, all 
in some measure stirred by the same tides and gales 
—every one of them, however narrow at the sur- 
face, in depth unfathomable. 

“* Altogether irrespectively of our present pur- 
pose, and on the most general grounds, it may be 
safely said, that in one of these great Exeter Hall 
meetings there is more to strike us than almost any- 
where else we know. The room is said to hold four 
thousand persons; and from its form they are all 
clearly visible at once—all of the middle or upper 
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classes, well-dressed, though often many of them 
in Quaker uniform, and at these times probably three 
fourths of them women. Such assemblages are in 
truth, for a large part of the members, by far the 
most exciting outward events of life. The faces 
themselves are alone quite enough to prove no small 
share of moral culture in the mass. The delicately 
curved mouths and nostrils, the open yet quiet and 
observant eyes, and a look of serious yet pleasurable 
elevation, mark very clearly a chosen class of our 
country. The men are of course less pure and sin- 
gle in their stamp of feeling ; business has marked 
on them its contractedness, with its strength. Yet 
these also have an appearance of thought, although 
with some coxcombical importance and complacent 
theological primness. Take, however, the whole 
assemblage—all it is and all it represents—we know 
not where anything like it could be discovered. No 
Roman Catholic, no despotic, no r, no barbarous, 
no thoroughly demoralized, we fear we must add, 
no very instructed and well-organized community. 
could ever exhibit such a gathering—voluntary, be 
it remembered, chiefly female, all with money to 
spare, united for such remote and often fantastic 
objects ; above all, under such leaders. For in the 
kind of persons guiding these bodies, and in their 
discourse, consists more than half the wonder. In 
the house of commons, in the courts of law, we 
may hear nonsense enough. But in these places it 
isnot the most vehement, the most chimerical, in 
other words, the most outrageous and silly, who 
bear the chiefest sway, but much the contrary. 
Now in such Strand meetings, for the purest and 
noblest purposes, it is plain enough that a loud 
tongue, combined with a certain unctuous silkiness 
of profession, and the most dismal obscuration of 
brain, may venture with success upon the maddest 
assertions, the most desperate appeals, and will 
draw sighs and even tears of sympathy, by the 
coarsest nonsense, from hundreds of amiable and 
thoughtful persons.”’ 





From the Examiner. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue owners of West India property are in pal- 
pable difficulty. It is now beyond question that, 
deprived of the monopoly of the mother country, 
they cannot compete with Cuba and Brazil; and 
the monopoly will never be restored unless the 
people of this country should be silly enough to 
reimpose that burthen on the necessaries of sugar 
and coffee, already paying a public tax of 6,000,- 
000/. 

There are two causes in active operation against 
West Indian cultivation—inferior fertility of soil, 
and high-priced labor. All else is in their favor 
—superior skill in superintendence, superior ma- 
chinery, superior shipping for transport, and a bet- 
ter market for the disposal of their produce. For 
the production of sugar and coffee they have, in a 
word, no Anglo-Saxon competitor within the trop- 
ies, as they have in cotton and tobacco beyond 
them. 

As to the inferiority of soil, it is as unquestion- 
able as it is irremediable, and we need say no more 
about it. Not so with the high-priced labor: we 
take it to be the mere creature of pseudo-philan- 
thropy and mistaken legislation, and the remedy 


for it isin our own hands. Let us attend, then, 
to this practical point. 

There are, as far as we are aware, but two 
races of men applicable to our purpose, that is, 
capable of performing efficient field labor within the 
tropics—the Chinese and the African negro. The 
Hindoos have been tried, and as all who knew 
them foretold, the failure has been pitiable. For 
obvious reasons the Chinese are not to be had for 
West Indian labor. They are too far away, in the 
first place; and in the next they are already in 
possession of excellent markets for their labor, 
within a few days’ sail of their own shores, where 
they are received at once, not by strangers, but by 
their own countrymen. 

With the African negro the case is widely dif- 
ferent. Africa has a population as disposable for 
emigration as that of Ireland; and to receive it 
the West India islands are as near and as conge- 
nial to the Africans as North America is to the 
Irish. The vague objection is the encouragement 
of the slave-trade. But this slave-trade, in spite 
of all our fine schemes—our lines of forts—our 
free colonies—our Niger expeditions, and our 
blockades—has increased, and is sure to continue 
to increase as long as Africa is barbarous, has 
laborers to export, and the West Indies are under- 
peopled. 

When we abolished our own slave-trade, and 
emancipated our African slaves, we had done our 
duty to humanity and civilization. Our intermed- 
dling in the affairs of other nations, in attempting 
an unobtainable object, contrary to the principles 
of good policy and international law, has in fact 
only exposed us to hatred or ridicule. 

Let us look, however, into some of the results 
of this intermeddling. It appears by the consular 
returns, that there were imported into the colonies 
of different European nations, from the east and 
west coasts of Africa, from 1814 to 1843, to the 
number of 657,189 slaves, in the teeth of our 
treaties and our cruisers. In these thirty years, 
then, there were imported, and chiefly into Cuba 
and Brazil, a population of laborers greater than 
that of the negro population of all our West India 
islands at the period of emancipation; and that 
population, too, not consisting of men and women 
and children, but for the most part, of adult males 
in the vigor of life. 

But the consular returns, of course, do not 
include those who died in the prisons or barracoons 
of the African coast waiting to be shipped; nor 
those who died in the middle passage ; nor proba- 
bly those who were smuggled ashore in the West 
Indies. We can only estimate the number of 
those who perish in the middle passage. Sir 
Fowell Buxton informs us that the mortality of the 
middle passage has, in consequence of our own 
measures of prevention, increased from nine to 
twenty-five per cent. This alone would raise the 
number exported to above 820,000 ; and if we add 
for the other items, the probability is that the num- 
ber of Africans brought yearly to the coast to be 





sold into slavery will not be fewer than 30,000. 
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From parliamentary returns it would appear, 
that in the sixteen years ending with 1843 the 
number of slaves emancipated by the mixed com- 
missions was 57,639, which is about 3,600 per 
annum, probably a number not equal to the loss of 
British lives in our fleet and army on the pestifér- 
ous coast of Africa. 

Parliamentary returns further show that our 
squadron employed on the aforesaid pestiferous 
coast amounts to twenty-five sail, costing yearly 
300,0007., or a million and a half, every lustre. 
France has the same number of ships, costing, no 
doubt, as much. So that the two allies, exclusive 
of the expense of life and credit, waste every five 
years 3,000,000/., the slave-trade all the while 
greatly prospering, and the mortality in the barra- 
coons and middle passage greatly increasing. 

There must soon be an end of this mighty folly. 
In truth, the nationai infawation is already fast 
passing away, and common sense beginning to 
resume its empire. Even Exeter Hall is silent, 
and has nothing new to propose for our mystifica- 
tion, and misleading. 

We would suggest, then, at once, that the 
exportation of negro emigrants from Africa should 
be made as free and unshackled as that of Irishmen 
from Ireland. ‘The cost of their transport would 
be defrayed by the service of an apprenticeship, 
which is, in fact, the course now pursued with 
captured slaves when emancipated. The only 
restraints or emigration that would be necessary 
would be a security that the members of a family 
should not be separated, and that a due proportion 
should be observed with the sexes. If the block- 
ading squadron were removed, the sum of 300,- 
000/. would, without putting the government to 
any additional expense, be at its disposal to pay in 
bounties for the importation of laborers, should 
such a plan be deemed advisable. At the rate of 
20/. a head, 15,000 emigrants might be yearly 
brought to the West Indies through such a fund, 
or at 10/., twice that number. 

Under such a system of freedom, the mortality 
in the barracoons and middle passage would dimin- 
ish, in so far as concerned the slave-trade ; and in 
the case of those parties transported in our ships, 
it need not exceed, and probably, from the consti- 
tution of the negro and the nature of the climate, 
it would not equal, that in our ordinary emigrant 
vessels; the regulations, of course, being the 
same. 

The emigrants would, in the majority of cases, 
be either those born slaves or made so by the for- 
tune of war, for such is now, and ever has been, 
the case. In that event, their transportation would 
be equivalent to their emancipation, They would 
simply lose Africa and slavery, and gain the con- 
genial climate of the West Indies and freedom. 

Whether this would or would not encourage 
slavery in Africa is more than we can say. We 
ean say, however, that it seems repugnant to com- 
mon sense to imagine that its effects can be very 
considerable either one way or another. Africa, 
throughout, is so barbarous, and such is its extent 
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and inaccessibility, that we are at this moment 
ignorant of the very names and localities of many 
of its nations. A vast number of its inhabitants 
are hereditary slaves or prisoners of war, who, if 
they cannot be sold, are butchered. In a word, 
it is not to be supposed that our peddling opera- 
tions on a few spots of the coast are very likely 
much to affect, for good or evil, the civilization of 
a continent that contains hundreds of nations and 
hundreds of languages, and a surface equal to one 
fourth part of the habitable globe. 

We can see pretty clearly when African emigra- 
tion, slave and free, must terminate. It will be 
when the countries which receive it are fully 
stocked with inhabitants, and laborers can be reared 
more cheaply than they can be imported. Even 
West Indian slavery itself will die a natural death 
at the same time, for, as has been found elsewhere, 
it will be cheaper to allow free men to rear them- 
selves than to breed slaves. 

In the Antilles, at least, the period at which this 
must happen will not be very remote, and may 
even be calculated. The negro slave population 
of the United States, since the equality of the sexes 
has been established by the abolition of the slave- 
trade, multiplies as fast as the free white popula- 
tion—that is, doubles itself in about twenty-five 
years. Jamaica, then, for an example, with a 
climate more congenial] than any part of the United 
States, to the negro constitution, will multiply, at 
least, as fast. Its present population is estimated 
at 400,000, or about ninety inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

Without any immigration, and as there is now 
an equality of the sexes, it will contain in twenty- 
five years’ time 800,000 inhabitants. But suppos- 
ing the bounty on imported African laborers we 
have supposed to exist, the due share of Jamaica 
will be 8,000 a year, which, without reckoning 
natural increase on the immigrants, will raise the 
population to one million ; that is, 235 inhabitants 
to the square mile ; a population which, although 
smaller in density than that of the most thinly 
peopled provinces of the valley of the Ganges, will 
be amply sufficient to insure an abundant supply of 
labor, and produce true rent. There is ample 
room for it too. Two thirds of the surface of the 
island are, at present, wild lands, useful to neither 
man nor beast, while the remaining fraction is 
scourged by one eternal crop of one exhausting 
plant ; for in this land of the cane there are neither 
fences, nor rotations, nor the shadow of that irriga- 
tion which, in all warm climates, is indispensable 
to the development of the natural powers of the 
soil. 

The case of Cuba is not so favorable, owing to 
the inequality of the sexes incident to the slave- 
trade. But here, too, under the system we are 
recommending, there must, in due course, be an 
end of the slave-trade and even of slavery itself. 
The area of this great and fertile island is about 
43,000 square miles, and its present population is 
computed, at about one million—no more than 
| twenty-three inhabitants to the square mile; con- 
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centrated, however, in the most fertile locali- 
ties. 

In 1827 a census of its population gave 730,000, 
so that in twenty years it has increased by 270,000. 
This would make nearly an increase of forty-six 
per cent. in twenty-five years, and consequently 
raise the inhabitants of Cuba, in that time, to close 
upon a million and a half. 

But the population will increase in a much 
higher ratio than this; for without supposing a 
single slave in addition to the number now destined 
for its market from Africa, it will gain all those 
lost by the higher mortality produced by the pres- 
ent system, in the barracoons and middle passages, 
while the survivors who reach its shores will do so 
in better health and condition. 

Taking all these causes together, we shall proba- 
bly not greatly err in foretelling that in twenty-five 
years’ time the population of Cuba would be 
2,000,000, and in fifty, some 4,000,000—either of 
them, probably, quite sufficient so to stock the 
labor market, or at least to put an end to all im- 
portation of slaves from Africa—most probably 
even to slavery itself. 

We shall give one strong case in illustration of 
the principle we have been laying down. It is 
that of the island of Java, by about the whole size 
of Jamaica smaller than Cuba—as fertile, but not 
more so. ‘The West Indians, in their ‘‘ groans,” 
have often referred to it. By a census of its pop- 
ulation, taken in 1845, the number of its inhabitants 
was found to be, in round numbers, 10,000,000, 
or 250 to the square mile. 

A census taken in 1815 made the population less 
than one half of this: so that, in thirty years’ time, 
it had more than doubled. Earlier enumerations 
had shown that the lesser number had been itself 
doubled. But the smallest of them was quite suffi- 
cient to destroy slavery, through sheer inauition, 
and a native Javanese slave has not been known 
for the 300 years and upwards that Europeans 
have known the island. This has not been the 
result of the good institutions of Java, for they are 
little better than those of the neighboring thinly- 
peopled countries which abound in slaves ; but has 
been the mere effect of density of population, which 
abolishes slavery with as much certainty as grav- 
itation brings an apple to the ground. 





From the Examiner. 
WALES—tTHE BRITISH BCOTIA. 


Tuey who so hotly contended last year that 
neither the quantity nor the quality of the educa- 
tion for the poor was defective, would do well to 
study the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
in Wales. Few can have been prepared for the 
disclosures of the depths of ignorance and the 
slough of sensuality in the principality. Gener- 
ally speaking, little is taught in the schools, and 
the little that is taught is worthless. The chil- 
dren of an advanced age can seldom give a proper 
answer relating to the most notorious facts. One 
puts Dublin in Scotiand ; another rates Devonshire 
as the second city of the kingdom; another ex- 





plains that the queen’s name is Alexander, but 
has no idea where she lives; another classes a 
peacock as a vegetable ; another does not know 
the name of the month nor the year we are living 
in. The schools are often as dirty as pig-sties, 
and many of the national schools seem to be as 
bad as those not connected with the church. But 
the schooling, (education we wil] not miscall it,) 
wretched as it is, is far from uniform. In the ev- 
idence of the Rev. J. Pugh, rector of Llandila- 
fawr, we find this specimen in one William Davis, 
a boy of sixteen, and who does not seem deficient 
in capacity, from some of his replies, but as igno- 
rant as a pig: 

‘*T have never been inside a school or chapel. 
I do not know who to pray to. I do not know 
what becomes of people when they die—I have 
heard of God ; I know nothing abouthim. * * * 
I think I have a soul—I don’t know what a soul is, 
nor whether it is different from the body. I never 
heard of the devil ; I know nothing about him; J 
have heard of him when omer, © © © I 
have never heard of heaven ; but I have heard of 
hell—heaven is the best of the two, but I don’t know 
why.”’ 

Mr. Pugh declares that this boy is not more 
ignorant than the rest. His father is a farmer 
paying 50/7. a year rent. The boy Davis ex- 
pressed his desire for education, and parents gen- 
erally are anxious to have the benefit of it, such 
as it is, for their children ; but they cannot recon- 
cile themselves to paying anything for it, and will 
not spare three halfpence a week for the purpose, 
in Mr. Pugh’s neighborhood (Carmarthen.) In 
the vicinity of Llandilo there are 100 children, 
between the ages of seven and sixteen, who attend 
no school or place of worship. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, of Hirwaren, ascribes 
the Frost insurrection to the profound ignorance 
of the people, who can be made to believe any 
absurdity. A witness of the outbreak told him, 
‘*The men who marched to join Frost had no 
definite object, beyond a fanatical notion that they 
were to march immediately to London, fight a 
great battle, and conquer a great kingdom.” 

The ignorance of the farmers is profound and 
thoroughly self-satisfied—they scorn the idea of 
improvement. A tenant of Mr. Chambers, when 
asked why he did not claim the allowance of 24 
per cent. for draining, answered, ‘‘ He did not 
want any drains, *t was all all damned stuff, and 
not worth the bother, something like guano.” 
He would not carry the guano back in his empty 
cart from Llanelly, whither he went once a week, 

In the same enlightened neighborhood Mr. Da- 
vies remembers the time when there was not a 
builder who could measure a wall. 

The masters of schools are in many cases per- 
sons utterly illiterate, belonging to the Jaboring 
classes. We find in the report for North Wales 
this choice specimen both of the voucher for the 
qualification of a teacher, and an astounding practi- 
cal proof of the professor’s accomplishments : 

** Sir, I am sending those fue Lines Concern- 
ing School Master at that he isa 
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Good Teacher of a children and bears a good chari- 
ter cepin [keeping] a good time with children, and 
very carefull in Teaching them I had my children 
with him a Long time. 


David 
Witness our hands 





Sirgeen 
Do. 





thomas —— 


The candidate so recommended wrote in round 
text as follows : 


**T willingly to come fore £6 per Quarter if you 
things proper. 

**T humbly beg to you to send me a line in an- 
swer with the Bearer.”’ 

These evidences of learning were admitted as 
perfectly satisfactory by the parties engaged in the 
promotion of education. The man had been a 
weaver, but having turned preacher, it was thought 
by his sect that the business of teaching would 
leave him more leisure for his ministerial avoca- 
tions. About his qualification there was no doubt ; 
it was probably as good for the one as for the 
other of his pursuits. 

Endowments are shamefully abused. The Re- 
port of North Wales states that endowed schools 
are amongst the very worst, visitation and inspec- 
tion having been wanting, and the ill-chosen mas- 
ter left irresponsible from the time of his appoint- 
ment. Many schools are in abeyance, while there 
is the most shameful breach of trast in the mis- 
appropriation of charitable funds available for their 
support. 

Carnarvon has a preéminence in Welsh igno- 
rance and immorality. Wages are high, and 
drunkenness flourishes in proportion. Men who 
earn twenty-six shillings a week will spend twen- 
ty-one in the public-house, and bring the odd five 
to their families. The Rev. William Williams, 
independent minister, emphatically says, ‘“‘ They 
are beastly in their habits in this town.”’ 

In Merthyr, on the other hand, the fault is laid 
with the women, who go about tea-drinking when 
they should be receiving their husbands, coming 
from their work, and supplying their little comforts. 
A Merthyr man said, “If ever I marry, I will 
marry a cook, for she will have something for me 
to eat when I come home ’’—a choice, and good 
reason for it; which indicates how much is want- 
ing in the education of the female poor, and how 
much instruction in simple cookery would conduce 
to the comfort, the economy, and the morals, let 
us add, of the working classes; for the pleasure 
which the poor man finds in his home has much 
to do with his habits, good or bad. 

But to return to Carnarvon—we find that sea- 
faring men, without the slightest education, get 
employed as masters, and grope their way about 
at sea without skill enough to take an observation 
or to keep a dead reckoning. The only teacher 
of navigation at Carnarvon is an old woman. 

Chastity is held in no sort of honor amongst 
the poor in Wales. Their habits are those of ani- 
mals, and will not bear description. The sin pre- 
vails without the slightest touch of shame. But 
it is not venal, any more than the habits of ani- 
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mals in the same respects; and they are superior 
to animals in this particular, that the state of wed- 
lock is recognized among them, and desired— 
everything but waited for. 

A great cause of the backwardness of the be- 
nighted principality is undoubtedly the language, 
to which the people are attached, and from which 
they should be weaned by every inducement— 
though it was but the other day that we saw an- 
nounced a premium by an illustrious personage for 
skill in that barbarity-perpetuating tongue. The 
ignorance of the people is locked in their lan- 
guage, and the one will not give way without the 
other. An improved system of education is the 
only means to this end, and the first step to it is 
effected in the very complete exposure in the Re- 
ports before us, which do great credit to the judg- 
ment and well-directed activity of the commission- 
ers. We have seldom seen a better-conducted 
investigation ; the field has been most thoroughly 
explored, and the specimens of evidence selected 
with excellent discretion. 
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A CORRESPONDENT, whose accuracy is guarantied 
by the Dublin Evening Mail, narrates a strange 
scene in a chapel at a = te called Ballaghaderreen, 
in the county of Mayo. Mr. Joseph Holmes is a 
resident proprietor in the same neighborhood, on 
the other side of the line separating the county from 
that of Sligo; he is a magistrate in both counties ; 
and has fulfilled dangerous duties as an improving 
landlord, and an active administrator of relief during 
the distress. This is the narrative— 

*‘Having received many friendly intimations, a 
short time since, that the parish priest, Mr. Tighe, 
had made repeated attacks on rin at the chapel, 
and that his life would be attempted by assassins 
who had arrived in the neighborhood, he was pre- 
vailed on, by the entreaties of his friends, to leave 
the country for a short period, till the passing of the 
late government measure, when he returned. These 
facts coming to the knowledge of his brother, Mr. 
A. Holmes, who resides in England, the latter paid 
a hurried visit to this country; and on Thursday 
last (old Christmas day) presented himself at the 
chapel at Ballaghaderreen ; and having asked and 
obtained permission from the Reverend Mr. Tighe 
to address the congregation, a very numerous one, 
was accommodated with a place at the altar. He 
declined addressing the people til! Mr. Tighe stood 
at his side ; a second priest stood at his lefi. Bal- 
laghaderreen is within a few miles of Strokestown 
and Elphin, the scenes of the murders of Major 
Mahon and the Reverend Mr. Lloyd. The follow- 
ing scene then took place. 

‘*Mr. Tighe— Mr. Holmes has expressed a de- 
sire to address you, and I have given him permis- 
sion to do so.’ 

** Mr. Holmes (advancing to the front of the altar) 
—‘ My friends, Mr. Tighe, your priest, has given me 
permission to address you from this altar, and I avail 
myself of it. I have travelled five hundred miles 
to say five words to you ; pray, therefore, attend to 
me. You do not all know me, but you know m 
brother, Mr. Joseph Holmes. [‘* We do.’’] Is 
there amongst you a man who can say that my 
brother has ever done an unkind or an unjust act by 
him? Is there, I say? If there is, let him hold up his 
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hand. Is there amongst you a man who can deny 
that for the last two years my brother has been 
our slave! If there is, let him speak. [A pause.] 
uring the last two years, my brother has expend- 
ed £20,000 in provisions, to keep down the mar- 
kets here, that you and your children might not 
starve. He has, daily, for the last sixteen months, 
fed 150 of your children at his school-house. He 
has turned his house and offices into a provision- 
store for your accommodation. Is there a man 
among you that can deny this? If there is, let 
him speak. And what is the return he has met 
witht Do you require to be told? Why, when 
he left home a month ago, it is notorious that the 
assassins who were to murder him had arrived in 
the parish, and were harbored amongst you! There 
are those amongst you that know it. 1 can account 
for the presence of these miscreants. They were 
ooberech, hither by the inflammatory harangues of 
your priest, here. (Pointing to Mr. Tighe.) 1 
tell him so to his face.’ [Tremendous uproar in 
the chapel. Cries of ‘ Turn him out !—he is a liar !’ 
a scene of great confusion, during which the curate 
in vain attempted to address and appease the people, 
followed. At length Mr. Tighe succeeded, after 
many ineffectual efforts, in —— a hearing. ] 

“Mr. Tighe—‘ It is false that I made any at- 
tacks on Mr. Holmes. There have been houses 
levelled in this parish, and poor wretches turned 
out; but I never attacked Mr. Holmes.’ 

‘*Mr. Holmes— I know that you did ; and I tell 
you at this altar, to your face, and in the presence 
of your congregation, that it is your attacks on my 
brother from this spot that have brought these mur- 
derers to this parish.’ [Here the uproar recom- 
menced ; and some of the more violent of the con- 
gregation appeared disposed to pass over the rails 
to the altar; the priests endeavoring to restrain 
them. 

‘*Mr. Holmes (advancing in front)—‘I am not 
afraid of you. I came here to tell you these truths 
alone, and am not to be deterred by five hundred of 
you.’ 
™ Mr. Tighe— My friends, this is the house of 
God : let us have no more of this. Mr. Holmes has 
charged me with attacks on his brother; which | 
deny. If he has anything more to say, let him ad- 
dress you outside the chapel.’ 

** Mr. Holmes having declined any further address 
to the people, left the chapel, surrounded by a mob; 
who refrained from any act of personal violence, but 
saluted him with groans and execrations on his dri- 
ving away.” 


Tne Evening Mail publishes a genuine specimen 
of dehortation against outrage, actually delivered 
not many years back from the altar, by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman— 

**T am ashamed of you. By the vestment, I am. 
You have no more consideration than a dog that ’s 
struck with a stone. He runs after the stone, the 
sinseless baste, to bite it; and, if he does, what 
does he do but only break his teeth for his pains? 
The hand that threw the stone is still free to throw 
another. (Murmurs of indignation.) 

‘* Now, isn’t that the very way with you! If 
a poor fellow that can't live without a bit of land, 
no more than yourselves, comes in over another's 
head, he is tracked like a hare, night and morning, 
from the market and from the chapel, ever till you 
find your opportunity; and maybe, after all, ‘tis 
when he ’d be sitting at the fireside, with his wife 
and children, you come down upon him like a soot- 
drop. (Dead silence.) 
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‘And that ’s what you call justice. That ’s the 
sort of justice you did upon Tim Fogarty—( Excla- 
mations of ‘Sorrow mend him ?’)—for which poor 
Johnny Gosther suffered ; Lord have mercy on his 
poor sowl! [Here a universal cluck of horror and 
commiseration, with crossings and genuflexions to 
no end, interrupted the orator’s discourse.] Yes, 
-_ call that justice ; and where ’s the man that put 

im Fogarty in possession all this time? (Sensa- 
tion.) 1 think I see him going the road in his gig, 
with nobody to guard him but a spalpeen of a stable- 
boy; and not one of you dare so much as keep a 
hat on your heads as long as he is in sight. Ye 
main-sperrited crew! Is it any wonder your priest 
should be ashamed of you ?”’ 


Messrs. P. and H. Ferguson and Rhind, of Glas- 
ow, have issued their annual statement of the 
cotch pig-iron trade for the past year. The pro- 

duction of 1847 is 40,000 tons under that of 1846; 
and although there has been a considerable falling 
off in the iron sent coastwise, so as to make the 
shipments during 1847 less by 6,491 tons than in 
1846, the export to foreign countries shows a con- 
siderable increase ; in 1845, the quantity was 54,- 
671 tons ; in 1846, 119,100 tons ; in 1847, 143,460 
tons. 


Espartero arrived at Madrid early on the morn- 
ing of the 7th Jan.; and thus avoided the demon- 
stration prepared to greet his return. The people, 
however, on hearing of his arrival, repaired to his 
residence and rent the air with deafening cries. 
‘Three times,’’ says the correspondent of the 
Times, ‘‘ the multitude have already burst into the 
house, determined to see their idol. They rushed 
to his presence, lifted him from the ground, fell at 
his feet ; and hundreds of these wild-looking fellows 
wept and sobbed like children. Espartero cried 
like a woman.” 


Tue French papers publish a series of twenty- 
three diplomatic documents on the affairs of Swit- 
zerland ; being the correspondence of M. Guizot 
and Lord Palmerston with their representatives in 
Switzerland, London, and Paris. The bulk of the 
papers are out of date, the suppression of the Son- 
derbund having superseded the negotiations to which 
they relate. The most important are the two last 
of the series, which we subjoin. 


The Duke De Broglie to M. Guizot. 


** Lonpon, Dec. 2, 1847. 

** Monsieur Le Ministre—On entering the office 
of Lord Palmerston this morning, to discuss the 
affairs of La Plata with his lordship, he read me a 
despatch from Berne, which contained nothing in 
addition to the news supplied by yesterday even- 
ing’s papers. He then said to me of his own ac- 
cord— 

*** Your mediation, [ fear, will be anticipated b 
events. Here, however, are the instructions which 
I have given to Sir S. Canning. He is to proceed 
directly to Berne. If the Sonderbund be still on 
foot, he will send the note agreed upon in concert 
with the envoys of the other four courts. If the 
Sonderbund be only partially in existence, he will 
consider the surviving part as equivalent to the 
whole, and will treat it as such. If the Sonder- 
bund no longer exist, the mediation falls to the 
ground. He will thenceforth only address himself 
to the diet, but according to the terms of the note 
agreed upon. He will not confine himself to rec- 
ommending a moderate course to that assembly, 
but will warn it that the existence of the Swiss con- 
federation is based on the independence and sover- 
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eignty of the cantons; that the diet ought carefully 
to furbear from making the slightest encroachment 
thereupon ; and that if it should become necessary 
to introduce any changes into the federal compact, 
those changes could only be valid with the unani- 
mous consent of the cantons. Does that suit you?’ 
added Lord Palmerston. 

‘* * Perfectly,’ I replied ; ‘but on condition that 
Sir S. Canning shall not profess at Berne the prin- 
ciple which you yesterday seemed to indicate to 
parliament, viz., that the declaration of November 
20, 1815, protects the diet, under every hypothesis, 
against the influence of foreign powers, and guar- 
antees the inviolability of its territory, whatsoever 
it may do, and to whatever extremities it may pro- 
ceed. In fact, to recommend mederation and respect 
for rights to conquerors in the very intoxication of 
victory, when they have their enemies at their feet 
—to conquerors themselves governed by clubs in 
which all the violence of revolutionary passions is 
unchained, as it was in France in 1793—and to tell 
them at the same time that they have nought to 
fear from any one, whatever criminal use they may 
make of their power—this will be to expose one’s 
self to a hazard of not being listened to atall. It 
would be, besides, (I added,) to deceive them; 
which must never be done, for neither my govern- 
ment nor any of the other continental governments 
of Europe can admit such a theory. 1 am rejoiced 
at this opportunity of coming to a thorough and dis- 
tinct understanding with you.’ 

‘“** Very good,” replied his lordship. ‘ The dec- 
laration of the 20th of November, 1815,’ said I, ‘ is 
nothing more than the republication of a former 
declaration of the same nature made at Vienna the 
20th of March in the same year.” 

‘**' Those two declarations guaranteed to Swit- 
zerland, under certain conditions—by her accepted 
—a state of perpetual neutrality ; and, as a conse- 
quence of that state of neutrality, the inviolability 
of her territories: in other words, they secured to 
Switzerland, under the following conditions— 

‘*** 1. That in case of war between the powers 
adjacent to Switzerland, the latter shall remain neu- 
ter necessarily and of perfect right. I say, in the 
event of war, for the state of neutrality supposes 
such a state ; there are no neutrals where there are 
no belligerents. 

‘«*2. That none of the belligerent parties shall 
be able to compel Switzerland to take part in its 
favor, as the French republic compelled the Swiss 
republic in 1797. 

‘** This is the meaning of the words, ‘‘ perpetual 
neutrality.” 

‘“«¢3. That the belligerent parties shall not be 
able to choose Switzerland as a battle-field, as 
France, Austria, and Russia did in 1799. 

‘«*4,. That none of the said parties shall be able 
to cross the Swiss territory in order to attack its ad- 
versary, a8 the allies did in 1814, when they crossed 
the Rhine above Bale in order to invade Alsace. 

‘«*'This is the meaning of the words “ inviolabil- 
ity of territory.” 

‘** Such are the signification, the bearing, and 
the extent of the guarantee granted to Switzerland 
in 1815. The powers assembled at Vienna a 
and rightly, that it was the common interest of Eu- 
rope to interpose between the military monarchies 
of the continent a state perpetually inviolable by the 
armies of the belligerents. The guarantee extends 
so far, but no further. It stops where stopped the 
intention of the signers of the act of Vienna, and 
the declarations of the 20th of March and the 20th 
of November, 1815.’ 
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‘* 1 was silent for a moment, expecting some ob- 
ion or distinction, and preparing to dispute either. 
rd Palmerston disputed nothing; he fully ad- 
mitted that such alone was the intention of the pow- 
ers; adding, however, that sometimes in treaties 
.~ expressions employed went further than the 
ideas. 

***Tt is a misfortune,’ I rejoined, ‘that it is so; 
but it is not the case here; the words ‘* inviolabil- 
ity of territory”? being pérfectly explained and }im- 
ited by the declaration of the 20th of November 
itself, provided the paragraphs are not separated, 
but interpreted one by another. 

*** Moreover,’ I added, * to what consequences 
would the opposite system lead? Article 8 of the 
Federal Pact grants the diet the right to make war, 
on the sole condition that the diet must vote for war 
by a majority of three fourths of the votes. The 
confederation would have a right of war against its 
neighbors, whilst they would have none against it ; 
it might attack our territory without our being able 
to retaliate ; it might inflict blows upon us which 
we should be precluded from repaying. Its invio- 
lable territory would be a place of exile or sanctu- 
ary, whence it might make irruptions on all sides, 
without any other risk than that of being reduced 
to take refuge there in a case of defeat. Is that 
possible ?” 

*** Assuredly not,’ replied Lord Palmerston ; ‘ if 
Switzerland becomes aggressive, she must bear the 
consequences of her aggression.’ 

“** And if she gives her neighbors a legitimate 
motive for war, she must bear all the consequences 
of war. But that is not all; the cantons of which 
the confederacy is composed are sovereign cantons, 
like the states of the Germanic body. . The great 
cantons have no more right to conquer and subject 
the small ones, than one of the great states of Ger- 
many would have to do as much with respect to 
one of the small ones ; consequently, if that were 
to happen, all the powers of Europe would have a 
right to arrange matters by mediation or by force.’ 

* To this his lordship agreed. 

‘*< Finally, the oppressed cantons, if any there 
be, like all oppressed sovereign states, have a right 
to address their neighbors for help or assistance ; 
and those neighbors have a right to examine, each 
on his own account, how far justice or policy, pru- 
dence or humanity, authorize or forbid it to reply to 
the appeal.’ 

*** Agreed,’ said Lord Palmerston; ‘ but the 
ae must not anticipate the evil.’ 

“**T equally agree to this, in my turn,’ replied I. 
‘I am, as you know, as great an enemy as anybody 
to the principle of intervention—as decided as any- 
body not to view it as justifiable, except in extreme 
cases and extraordinary circumstances. I desire, 
and still hope, that none of these cases, none of these 
circumstances, will occur in future in the relation 
of the Swiss confederation and the adjacent powers ; 
but I still insist that the right of the adjacent pow- 
ers in that respect remains entire in the event of the 
case occurring ; that it is nowise limited by the dec- 
laration of November, 1815, which only had in view 
a state of things wholly foreign from the present :’ 
and I added, ‘ that the best means of rendering the 
intervention immediate and inevitable would be to 
give the present rulers of Switzerland reason to think 
that they may follow their own caprices with impu- 
nity in matters concerning their neighbors and their 
confederates.’ 

‘* Here the interview closed. 
** Receive, &c. 


De Brocuie.”’ 
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Lord Palmerston to the Marquis of Normanby. 
‘* Foreign Office, Dec. 27, 1847. 

‘* My Lord—A short time ago I had an interview 
with the Duke de Broglie, on the subject of the 
declaration made by the five powers in Paris on the 
20th of November, 1815, by which they guaranteed 
the neutrality of Switzerland, as well as the integ- 
rity and the inviolability of its territories, within the 
limits which are assigned f by the treaty of Vienna 
and the treaty of Paris, of the same date as the 
declaration, acknowledging at the same time that it 
is the well-understood interest of the policy of the 
whole of Europe to maintain Switzerland indepen- 
dent of all foreign influence. As this declaration 
of November, 1815, is closely connected with ques- 
tions which the powers that signed it may some day 
be called on to deal with, I deem it my duty to in- 
form your excellency, and, through you, the French 
government, of the manner in which the govern- 
ment of her majesty views the engagements entered 
into by that declaration. 

‘*Tt appears to the government of her majesty, 
that it was the object of this declaration of Novem- 
ber 20, 1815, and the arrangements relative to 
Switzerland of which it formed part, to maintain 
the peace of Europe, by rendering the state of 
Switzerland adapted to insure the preservation of 
that peace. With that view, it was decided that 
Switzerland, formed of a confederation of sovereign 
cantons, should be invested with the privilege of a 
perpetual neutrality, in such a manner that no other 
power might be tempted to seek to draw it to itself 
as an ally or auxiliary in time of war. With this 
same object in view, Its territory was declared invi- 
olable, in such a manner that no foreign troops 
could penetrate that territory or traverse it for the 
purpose of invading another country; and in order 
that the confederation might never be carried away 
by sentiments of partiality to depart from that strict 
neutrality which ought invariably to characterize its 
relations with other states, the five powers declared 
that Switzerland ought to be independent of all ex- 
traneous influences. 

‘** The government of her majesty deems it of the 
highest importance to the general interests of Eu- 
rope, as well as the honor of the five powers, that 
those engagements should be strictly and literally 
observed ; thatso long as Switzerland abstains from 
all acts at variance with its character of neutrality 
the inviolability of its territories ought to be re- 
spected ; and, consequently, that no foreign troops 
nae to penetrate those territories ; that the liberty 
of Switzerland, and its independence of all foreign 
influence, ought to be maintained ; and, consequent- 
ly, that no foreign power ought to seek to exercise 
a dictatorial authority in matters relating to the 
internal affairs of the confederation. 

** No doubt, if the Swiss were to assume an ag- 
gressive attitude with regard to their neighbors, the 
neutrality and inviolability guaranteed to Switzer- 
land could not shield them from the responsibility 
of their aggressions. But at this moment the Swiss 
have not committed any such act of aggression. The 
government of her majesty is therefore of opinion, 
that the gua-antee contained in the declaration of 
the 20th of November, 1815, subsists in full force, 
and that it ought to be observed and respected by 
all the powers which took part in that convention. 

**T herewith transmit, for your convenience, a 
copy of the declaration of the said 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1815.” 


Liseria.—* An Old Subscriber’’ has sent to the 
Morning Post an interesting account of the decla- 





ration of independence by the free black colony of 
Liberia, and of a new constitution recently adopted, 
after the fashion of the United States. The na- 
tional flag was elevated at Monrovia on the 24th of 
August last. The first president of the new re- 
public is Mr. J. J. Roberts, late governor of the 
colony ; Mr. Nathaniel Brander is vice-president, 
and Mr. Samuel Benedict, judge. The flag of the 
republic was saluted on the 18th of September by 
the United States brig Boxer ; and the captain of 
the British sloop of war Favorite had agreed tem- 
porarily to recognize the flag of Liberia until the 
receipt of further instructions. The independence 
is a measure adopted with a view to give the colony 
a more imposing and convenient aspect in its rela- 
tions with surrounding tribes. 


Proressor Finn Macnusen, the Iceland philoso- 
pher, died at Copenhagen on Christmas eve. Jle was 
born at Skalholt, in 1783. In early life he studied 
and practised the law at Rejkjavik ; but in 1812 he 
removed to Copenhagen, in order to devote him- 
self to the study of northern literature and science. 
His profound learning and personal worth led, in 
1815, to his obtaining the professorship of north- 
ern literature in the University of Copenhagen ; 
in 1829 he was appointed keeper of the state ar- 
chives ; he was successively secretary, vice-pres- 
ident, and president of the Icelandic Literary So- 
ciety, and vice-president of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries. Professor Magnusen's chief 
published works are The Theory of the Edda and its 
Origin ; and Runamo og Runerne on the paleogra- 
phy of the north. Asone of the editors of Semund’s 
Edda, he compiled the mythological lexicon which 
forms the chief portion of the third volume. 


Tue Surrenper or App-et-Kaper.—We take 
the following interesting narrative of the last hours 
of Abd-el-Kader in Algeria from the ‘* Moniteur 
Algériea’’ of Dec. 30:—** The emir appeared to 
feel the last sentiment of expiring pride when he 
was received with a flourish of trumpets and mili- 
tary honors, on this ground of Sidi-Brahim, the the- 
atre of one of his most glorious victories. He pre- 
served, during the whole journey, that melancholy 
gravity which is said to be his wont. On his arri- 
val at the French camp, with Gen. de Lamoriciére, 
Gen. Cavaignac, and Lieut. Col. de Beaufort, he 
was presented to the Duke d’Aumale. Conforming 
his actions to his present fortunes, he humbly de- 
posed his sandals upon the threshold, waited a sign 
of the prince previous to taking his seat, and after 
an instant of silence pronounced the followin 
words, translated by the principal interpreter, 
Rousseau: ‘1 should have wished to have done 
before what I have done this day ; I have waited 
for the hour marked by God. The general has 
pledged me his word, which I rely upon. I do not 
fear to see it broken by the son of a t king, 
such as the king of the French. I ask his aman 
for my family and for myself.’ His royal high- 
ness confirmed in a few words, at once simple and 
concise, the promise of his lieutenant, and dismissed 
the emir, who was conducted to the tents prepared 
for him within the precincts of the hospital of Ne- 
mours. A last ceremony took place in the morn 
ing of the 24th Dec. At the moment the Duke 
d’Aumale was returning from the review of the 
eavalry which had returned to the camp, the emir 
presented himself on horseback, surrounded by his 
principal officers, and alighting at some steps from 
the prince, said: ‘I offer you this horse, the last 
Ihave mounted on; it is a testimony of my grati- 
tude: I hope it will bring you happiness.’ ‘I 
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aceept it,’ replied the prince, ‘as a homage paid 
to France, whose protection will cover you for the 
future, and as a sign of forgetfulness for the past.’ 
The emir then saluted his royal highness with 
dignity, and returned on foot into the precinct of 
the camp. Abd-el-Kader is a man of about fifty- 
eight years of age. We have in vain sought in his 
features the high distinction and the penetrating ex- 
pression we have so frequently heard spoken of by 
persons who had seen him in his power. His phys- 
lognomy, however, is intelligent; his eyes, large 
and black, have a look at once harsh and imperious. 
His complexion is yellow, his face thin; without 
being long, his beard is thick and ends in a point; 
the ensemble of his face is austere; it recalls, ex- 
cept the expression of mildness, the traditional 
face of Christ; his voice is grave and sonorous. 
His stature, below the middle size, appears robust, 
and is well-proportioned. His costume is the most 
simple of those worn by the secondary chiefs of 
the province of Oran—a black btirnous over two 
white ones; the boot of common yellow morocco. 
He is distingui by no sort of ry, not even 
by that of cleanliness. 1t seems to us that we have 
met a hundred times, in the midst of the Arab 
goums, similar features and the same physiog- 
nomy.”” 


Queen’s Bencu, Jan. 11.—Cvustopy or ILue- 
eiTimmaTe Cuitpren.—Ex parte Tuwaites.—In 
this case a writ of habeas corpus had issued by di- 
rection of Mr. Justice Wightman, at chambers, 
commanding a lady named Johnson, who carries on 
a boarding-school in Cambridge-terrace, to bring up 
the bodies of three children in her custody, for the 

urpose of their | delivered up to their mother, 

erina Thwaites. The children were now brought 
into court by Miss Johnson, in obedience to the 
writ, and the return which was read stated that the 
children had been placed under Miss Johnson’s care 
for their education, but that she was ready to obey 
the order of the court. Mr. Humfrey, Q. C., ap- 
peared in support of the return, and moved that the 
children should be allowed to remain under the care 
of Miss Johnson. Some years since a Mr. George 
Talbot had formed a connection with Merina 
Thwaites, the mother of the children, and had 
lived with her for several years, during which 
period the children were born; but that connection 
had recently been broken off, and the mother with 
her children had since been in a state of the great- 
est distress and poverty. The children were found 
by the father to be in such a state of destitution and 
utter moral ignorance as to call for general sympa- 
thy; and the sister of Mr. Talbot, a married lady, 
having undertaken to bring them up, they were 
taken by the father and placed at school. The 
ages of the children were respectively three, five, 
and seven years, so that two out of three were in- 
capable of exercising any discretion ; but the eldest, 
a boy, who had just completed his seventh year, if 
left to his own choice, would, he (the learned coun- 
sel) believed, choose to remain with Miss Johnson. 
The mother of the children had stated, in her affi- 
davit, that she had been compelled to leave Mr. 
Talbot in consequence of his brutal conduct in beat- 
ing her and the children, and that she had gone to 
live with her mother and three sisters, and was 
there confined with her fourth child, and that during 
her confinement the three children had been taken 
to the Polytechnic Institution by a Mrs. Goodwin, 
whom they had been several times been allowed to 
visit, but had not been brought back. The learned 
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had been filed, to show that the mother was living in 
great poverty in an attic, and that the children were 
allowed to run about the streets in dirt, ignorance, 
and vice. Mr. Talbot had made several attempts 
to persuade the mother to allow the children to be 
placed at school, but she had uniformly refused her 
consent, unless the money were paid to her and left 
under control. On one occasion she had consented 
to leave the children under the care of Mrs. Taylor, 
the sister of Mr. Talbot, if Mrs. Taylor would give 
her pledge that she would discharge towards them 
the duties of a mother, but on that being given she 
refused her consent. Mr. Talbot was a gentleman 
of refined taste and manners, and incapable of any 
cruelty to the children, to whom, in fact, he was 
much attached. With a view to provide for the 
mother, he had purchased a shop in Bishopsgate 
street ; but the business had been ruined by her ex- 
travagance and mismanagement; and in conse- 
quence of her ungovernable temper Mr. Talbot had 
been obliged to dissolve his connection with her. 
The affidavit of Miss Johnson showed that when 
the children were placed under her care, in Novem- 
ber last, the health and morals of the children were 
in a most wretched state. He (the learned counse]) 
admitted that the putative father of illegitimate chil- 
dren was not in the same position as the father of 
children born in wedlock. He could not claim the 
children as a matter of right; but he trusted, that 
as no fraud had been made use of to get the ehil- 
dren, the court would refuse to interfere, and so 
allow the children to remain where they were. 
Mr. M. Chambers, Q. C., contended that the ques- 
tion as to who was entitled the guardianship of the 
children would not be entertained in that court. 
But where the mother of iHegitimate children was 
in quiet possession of them, and they were taken 
from her by force or stratagem, the court would 
order them to be restored to her. Humanity would 
dictate that course in a case like the present. Mr. 
Talbot, who passed under the name of Russell, was 
a lieutenant-colonel in the British Auxiliary Legion, 
and it was by his fault that the mother was in the 
state of poverty which had been described. He 
(the learned counsel) admitted that Colonel Talbot 
had endeavored, by fuir means, to get the children 
away, and, having failed, he then had recourse to 
a stratagem. ‘The children were got away under 
pretence of taking them to the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, and had never returned ; and the mother now 
claimed them back as her right. ‘The learned coun- 
sel then cited several cases in support of the moth- 
er’s right to the children under the circumstances, 
and contended that the interests of the children 
would be better secured by restoring them to their 
mother. Lord Denman intimated the opinion of 
the court that the eldest child, who was above seven 
years of age, should be allowed to go to whom he 
pleased ; but his lordship said the court would like 
to be informed whether Mrs. Taylor, the sister of 
Mr. Talbot, was now willing to undertake the care 
of the other children. The case would, therefore, 
stand over for a few days; in the mean time the 
children would remain with Miss Johnson. 


INTERNATIONAL Amity.—(Dec. 27th 1847.)— 
Sir,—A residence of twenty years in the United 
States has afforded me much leisure for observation, 
perhaps under circumstances more than commoniy 
free from any bias of personal interest; and I trust 
to your candor to believe, that this long period of 
absence has not in the slightest degree weakened 
the zeal and warmth of my attachment to my native 


counsel read extracts from several affidavits which| England. It is the strength of this feeling that now 
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prompts me to appeal to you, and request the in- 
sertion of a few lines, which, should they appear in 
your influential pages, may tend to promote views 
which, however weakly expressed, appear to me of 
great importance. I rejoice to perceive the fast- 
increasing unpopularity of the truly hateful war 
with Mexico, and entertain a strong hope that con- 
gress will arrest its progress. But while I acknowl- 
edge this war to be most unprincipled and unjustifi- 
able, | cannot but lament the tenor of the observations 
in many English newspapers, as to the mode in 
which it is carried on. ‘The strong and irritating 
language to which I allude necessarily gives much 
offence in this country, especially to the best-inclined 
part of the community ; for in truth people here are 
ignorant of the atrocities ascribed to the troops of 
the Union. The American journals abound with 
innumerable Jetters written from the seat of war, by 
men of all classes and parties, which are almost in- 
variably silent as to these alleged flagrant acts ; may 
we not therefore presume, that, if rue, they would 
have been alluded to’ There are not wanting mul- 
titudes of persons in this country who would gladly 
seize upon and exaggerate such details to the utter- 
most. But no; much as I deplore and condemn the 
war, I am compelled to admit that I never heard of a 
conquering army so clear of excess or barbarity as 
that of America in the present instance. And when 
we think of the base and despicabie conduct of the 
Mexican people, and their cruelty to all who fall 
into their hands, 1 confess it appears to me, that in 
this respect the Americans deserve infinite credit for 
their forbearance in victory. I ardently wish this 
were better understood in England, and that, in gen- 
eral, a more gentle tone were substituted for certain 
harsh, malignant expressions, too much designed 
to create bitterness and exasperation. After all, 
among the wise and good—and many such are to be 
found in America—there is a sincere and earnest 
desire to be on terms of better feeling and more 
friendly intercourse with England. To invite and 
contribute to this conciliatory spirit is my object in 
thus troubling you with these few plain observations 
from—Awn Arpent Lover or Peace. 


Sarety Coats.—Messrs Earls and Co., of En- 
niskillen, have just completed a ball-proof coat, 
which has become an object of great curiosity. It 
is said to be quite impervious to the bullet of either 
pistol, gun, or even blunderbuss ; and it can be worn 
with the greatest ease either on horseback, in a gig, 
or walking. An eye-witness states that he has seen 
pistol-balls fired at it, and they either glanced off or 
fell flattened to the ground. 


Mr. Isaac Disraeti.—The father of the hon. 
member for Buckinghamshire died on Wednesday 
at his country seat, Bradenham House, Bucks. He 
had attained the advanced age of eighty-two years, 
and a few weeks ago was in the full possession of 
his usual health, and in the complete enjoyment of 
his intellectual powers. The prevailing epidemic, 
however, suddenly assailing a constitution enfeebled 
by age, soon assumed an aggravated form, and at 
length this venerable gentleman sank under the at- 
tack. For the following abridged notice of his lit- 
erary career we are indebted to the ‘‘ Times :’’— 
He was born at Enfield in the month of May, 1776, 
and was the only child of Benjamin Disraeli, a 
Venetian merchant, who had been many years set- 
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tled in this country. He received some instruction 
at a school near the place of his nativity, but his 
father conceiving that his education could be more 
advantageously conducted in Holland, a considera- 
ble portion of fis boyhood was spent in that country. 
Before his departure for the continent, however, he 
showed signs of a very precocious intellect, for he 
began to write verses at the age of ten, and in his 
sixteenth year addressed a poetical epistle to Dr. 
Johnson. After passing some time at Amsterdam 
and Leyden, where he acquired a knowledge of 
several modern languages, and where he applied 
himself to classical studies with some attention, he 
aro to the French metropolis. This visit to 

aris took place in 1786. On his return to England, 
after a course of continental travel, he published 
several poems. ‘‘ The Defence of Poetry” appeared 
in 1791; but, after a few copies had been sold, he 
suppressed the whole edition, his motive for which 
was not very apparent, the literary merit of that 
production being beyond dispute. In his twenty- 
fourth year he gave to the world a volume consist- 
ing of his common-place book, with critical remarks, 
under the title of “* Curiosities of Literature.”” This 
single volume attracted attention in an age when 
men of genius abounded. Mr. Disraeli’s passion 
for literary history displayed itself at a very early 
period of life, and in his latest years it never de- 
serted him. We therefore have his ‘* Quarrels of 
Authors,”’ in three volumes, his ‘‘ Calamities of 
Authors,’’ in two volumes, and his ‘ Illustrations 
of the Literary Character,”’ in one volume. To the 
early numbers of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review’’ Mr. Dis- 
raeli was a contributor. His review of ‘‘ Spence’s 
Anecdotes,”’ in 1820, and a vindication both of the 
moral and poetical character of Pope, produced the 
famous Pope controversy, in which Mr. Bowles, 
Lord Byron, and others took part. In 1828 he 
commenced his work, which he gave to the world 
at intervals in the course of seven years, entitled 
the ‘*Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I.’ He was stricken with blindness in 
the year 1839, and, although he submitted to the 
operation of couching, he could obtain no relief 
from a calamity most grievous to an historical au- 
thor. Nevertheless he soon took heart, and with 
the aid of his daughter, whose services he has elo- 
quently referred to in his preface, he gave the world 
some notices of the earlier period of our literary 
history, under the title of the ‘‘ Amenities of Liter- 
ature.”’ Besides the publications already referred 
to, and others which we have perhaps omitted to 
notice, Mr. Disraeli was the author, in his youth, 
of several works of fiction, some of which, published 
anonymously, obtained considerable reputation. 
Among these the more remarkable was ‘* Mejnoun 
and Leila’’—the earliest Oriental story in our liter- 
ature which was composed with any reference to 
the propriety of costume. The author was in this 
sasdoalion much assisted by Sir W. Ousely, who 
first drew his attention to the riches of Persian po- 
etry. The Rabelaisian romance of “ Flim Flams,”’ 
and the novel of ** Vaurien,’”’ have both, we believe 
with authority, been attributed to him. He died a 
widower, having lost his wife, to whom he had 
been united for more than forty years, in the spring 
of 1847. He has left one daughter and three sons, 
— eldest of whom is the member for Buckingham- 
shire. 
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Prospectvs.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 

uded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as Fally to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, aud Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, an Sorting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but use the nations seem to be hastening 
through a — process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
a 1D he progress of Col 
ical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which io entendingg over the whole world,) and Veyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shal systematically and very ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapic 

of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed —_ We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly he the imagination, and 
pd a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Teams.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
pe by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and eye ogy attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for . $20 00 
. tS ot - $40 00 
ei a -  . $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsemely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty do!tars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
60 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matehing the future 
volumes. 


encies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissic 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselve, 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences, 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44eents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within tne definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1}cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, isswed in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 

vantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








WasuineoTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind 1a 


the utmost expansion of the present age, 


J.Q. ADAMS 
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